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Products 
Preferred 





You have hundreds of products to choose from 
when you buy fuel and oil. Which products do you 
prefer? The products that give you the best service 
in your car. 


You don’t buy oil and fuel by testing, smelling, feel- 
ing, or seeing them! ‘They must earn your prefer- 
ence. They have to prove themselves by perform- 
ance. 


New Iso-Vis is a product preferred by millions. In 
cities, on farms, in small towns—everywhere in the 
Middle West—New Iso-Vis is known and depended 
upon. Hundreds of thousands of people use and 
recommend this product. 


By proved performance New Iso-Vis has earned its 
popularity. More motorists are demanding this oil 
because they find it gives superior lubrication service 
in their cars. It has an extraordinary service record 
behind it. 


Imagine for a moment that you are looking at a 
large map of the Middle West showing the thousands 
of highways criss-crossing each of the ten states— 
Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Minnesota, lowa, Wis- 
consin, Kansas, Missouri, North Dakota and South 
Dakota. 


Every day along the highways of all these states a 
multitude of motorists are driving cars lubricated 
with New Iso-Vis. Day after day, for the past year 
it has been lubricating cars on these highways—giv- 
ing satisfactory service. 


New Iso-Vis has given billions of miles of satisfac- 
tory service! It has earned the preference of the 
people of the Middle West! 


The Standard Oil Company (Indiana) has built 
its reputation for dependability on products like New 
Iso-Vis that earn your preference by performance. 


Thousands of motorists every year write friendly 
letters to the Standard Oil Company (Indiana) prais- 
ing the spirit of helpfulness shown by its employees 
and praising its various products—telling of the ac- 
tual service they have given. 


These letters are written voluntarily. They are 
sincere, personal letters of the sort money cannot buy. 


They are more than praise of products preferred. 
They are a recognition of the spirit in which the 
Standard Oil Company (Indiana) goes about its daily 
business, striving to excel in serving the people of the 
Middle West. 


Standard Oil Company 


(Indiana) 
General Office: Standard Oil Building 
910 So. Michigan Avenue - - - - Chicago 
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NDUSTRY and society are confronted with evidence of need to 
revise our standards of work hours. Management has made 
decisions upon the work-day and work-week guided chiefly by the 

total amount of the payroll, with little regard to the cost per unit of 
production or the costs of business slumps that could have been 
avoided. Reductions in hours of work with equal or increased com- 
pensation have been granted grudgingly and often only after pro- 
tracted struggle. Without the leadership of the organized labor 
movement, hours of work would never have reached present stand- 
ards and industry would have blocked its own progress by preventing 
the expansion of consumer markets—wage- 
Central Bodies and earners with money to buy and leisure to use. 
Shorter Hours Wage-earners are 80 per cent of the cus- 
tomers in retail stores. 

Technical progress brings increased production per individual. 
Industry must choose its adjustment—either lay off employees and 
create unemployment, or reduce hours of work. Usually growing 
demand for products is not at once sufficient to absorb all employees 
after the change. Between 1899 and 1919 productivity in manu- 
facturing industries increased 26.2 per cent; between 1919 and 1929, 
50 per cent. This means that what a worker could produce in 1899 
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in 7% days, he could do in 6 days in 1919, and in 4 days by 1929. 
In addition to this startling gain in time, the production costs per unit 
had declined. In our usual section, Facts in Figures, are given in- 
creases in productivity for industries together with the decrease in 
time necessary to produce the same amount. 

Because increased productivity has been permitted to result in 
technological unemployment and wage-earner incomes have not kept 
pace with progress, demand for products has not kept pace with out- 
put. What should have been done during prosperous years has in 
part been done during this depression. A number of plants have put 
in the 5-day week and reduced the work-day. 

Now is the time to prevent repetition of past mistakes. Every 
central labor union should inaugurate a campaign gor shorter hours 
within its jurisdiction. Begin by charting your industries together with 
their standard work-day and work-week. Get information on im- 
proved machinery and increased productivity where possible. Be 
ready to help each union that starts a movement to shorten hours. 
Line up your argument for a sustaiaed educational campaign to show 
the community the value of shorter hours and more prosperous wage- 
earner citizens. 

“Shorter hours” has always been a slogan that has shown the 
unorganized their need of organizations to take care of their interests. 

This is the time to make plans so as to be ready to begin organizing 
work as soon as business improves and to hold gains in shorter hours 
due to depression, supplementing them with wage increases. We 
must look to radical changes in work hours as we become able to 
increase productivity. 

That work necessary to supply income is not the only way that 
men and women can make creative contributions to social progress 
so there is no moral value in maintaining long hours. Long hours do 
not belong with technical progress. The 8-hour day and the 5-day 
week are rapidly becoming archaic. Unions should be ready to lead 


the way. 


Uncle Sam Gives The biggest business institution in the United 


Saturday Half-Holiday States has made the 5 14-day week its stand- 
ard work-week for the entire year. This will 


give to all Federal employees a day and a half of leisure time each 
week. Leisure enables every worker to add to his personal resources 
so as to become more effective in the work time. This is why increas- 


ing provisions for leisure is a good business policy. 
Saturday half-holiday is a well-established practice in the offices 


of large private industries. Many have progressed to the 5-day week 
and found it practicable and satisfactory. 
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As technical improvements change our methods, we must re- 
peatedly change our decision on the question “how many hours must 
we work to produce goods under present conditions?” We have to 
keep in mind that leisure for consumption is just as essential a factor 
in our economic adjustments as is production of goods. 

It is absolutely necessary that the group eoncerned shall see to 
it that its opportunity for leisure keeps pace with those standards made 
possible by social and economic progress. An organized group among 
the Federal employees has been advocating Saturday half-holiday and 
doing the work necessary to secure the enactment of the law giving the 
Federal employees a half-holiday on Saturday. It is in accord with 
American institutions that each group should accept responsibility for 
its progress and intelligently undertake the business of securing pros- 
perity for themselves. If all groups of Government workers want to 
catch up with standards prevailing in most progressive industries, they 
must maintain and strengthen their own business organization—those 
various national and international unions to which they are eligible and 
with which they are affiliated. 

All Government employees should identify themselves with their 
union organization which is able to take care of their business inter- 
ests and which gains prestige and influence by affiliation with the organ- 
ized labor movement. This is the way to get the 5-day week. 

This measure, taken with the 44-hour week for employees in the 


postal service, provides a half-day more of leisure each week for the 
employees of the Federal Government. 


National Economic Constructive students of the unemployment 
Planning problem realize that planning on a national 

scale is necessary to an economic balance. 
The American Federation of Labor endorsed this proposition in prin- 
ciple at our Boston Convention. It is easy enough to see that business 
depressions result from maladjustments and failure to maintain bal- 
ance between the various functions of our economic organization. To 
maintain balances between various parts and to keep all parts unified 
and adjusted requires accurate and continuous information. Records 
must be accumulated and compiled for separate industries as well as 
the whole business structure. It is equally obvious that individual 
business establishments if ever they had the necessary information and 
desire, would be unable to make a policy effective. There must be 
cooperation by all functional organizations and coordination by some 
agency national in scope. 

Just how we can best organize for economic planning is not so 
obvious as is the fact that at all levels of cooperation all interests 
must be represented, especially wage-earners in their important dual 
capacities as producers and customers in the retail market. 
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In the past good management in the individual establishment 
has been stressed; more recently the need for organized planning for 
an industry has become necessary. The present business depression 
makes obvious the need for balance in progress toward prosperity in 
a delicately interrelated, national business organization which has 
exchange relations with foreign countries. 

In a period of unusual industrial prosperity, in ten years the 
number of workers in manufacturing industries decreased by 255,160; 
the number of railroad workers, by 253,000; the numbers of miners, 
by 100,000; the number in agriculture declined by at least 860,000. 
These individuals must have other opportunities to earn a living or else 
they become a drag on prosperity. In estimating the number of unem- 
ployed in the United States in the years 1920 to 1927, Prof. Wesley 
C. Mitchell finds unemployment does not fall below 1,400,000 and 
rises to 4,270,000 in the depression year 1921. Such information 
ought to be considered in making economic decisions or maladjust- 
ments are inevitable. 

Between the years 1922 and 1927, while production of manufac- 
tured goods and ton miles of freight carried increased annually by 4 
per cent, employment in factories decreased by 0.7 per cent. During 
this same period per capita earnings of factory employees increased 
2.4 per cent, profits of industrial corporations 9 per cent, dividends 
6.8 per cent and prices of industrial stocks 14.1 per cent. Obviously, 
the share of the wage-earners in the wealth they helped to produce 
was not increasing in proportion to the share of other groups less 
numerous. The result was necessarily more goods than customers 
because mass income had not kept pace with large-scale production. 

Without representation of Labor in national planning, just as in 
planning for plants and industries, there can not be balance because 
an essential group is not supplying the facts of its needs and progress. 


Labor in the In the last session of the 71st Congress there 
Short Session were 67 legislative days. In that brief pe- 

riod, when appropriation bills and adminis- 
trative measures have priority, 16 measures affecting Labor interests 
were passed. Here we have again practical proof of the effectiveness 
of our nonpartisan political policies. By using our political strength as 
a balance of power, we were effective in swinging decisive votes for 
friends of Labor. Practical evidence that the Federation’s leadership 
represents the minds of the rank and file of wage-earners throughout 
the land was helpful in securing constructive labor legislation. 

It is interesting to compare the experiences of American Labor's 
political policies with those of British Labor. Before British Labor 
organized an independent Labor Party, through mobilizing its politi- 
cal votes in support of Labor and friendly candidates, it secured a 
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number of constructive labor laws, including the Trades Disputes Act. 
Since it has changed from a nonpartisan to the Labor Party policy, it 
has encountered even greater opposition to its efforts to secure social 
justice legislation. 

American Labor believes that the fundamental function of labor 
organizations is to promote the welfare of Labor, and to use each 
advance as increased capacity to cooperate with other groups for com- 
mon welfare and mutual progress. 


Bankers and Wage Leading industrial executives here made an 
Deflation unprecedented effort to maintain wage rates. 

In contrast to their practical appreciation of 
the fact that wage-earners are paid all too little for what they do so 
well and of the need to maintain consumer buying is the recurring 
suggestion of bankers for “‘liquidation”—deflation. Prices have gone 
down, but that does not satisfy these bankers. A number have specifi- 
cally urged wage reductions. 

One of the most thoughtful of the bankers making recent dec- 
larations, urged Labor to recognize “the real wage in a falling mar- 
ket.” A group of New York bankers in a position to control certain 
textile mills because of credit extension directed a wage cut. But 
these bankers miss the interplay upon the whole business structure of 
wage incomes transformed into credit on which retail undertakings 
rely. 

Price declines are not decisive in wage trends. Price levels may 
well be falling as wages rise in an era of great technical progress or 
labor activity for a more equitable share. There must be a satisfac- 
tory balance between incomes going for consumption purposes and 
incomes going into capital goods. Falling prices is not the index to 
the right adjustment. The forces moving prices are not identical 
with those controlling wages. 

Should wage rates vary with prices, wage-earners would not 
have a chance to advance their standards of living or to increase their 
participation in the income from production. In other words, the 
door to progress would be closed. 

Workers are already bearing the burden of business depression 
in part-time work and lower incomes. To cut wages would make their 
share of the burden even more disproportionate—and would retard 
business recovery. 

How wage-earners pay the costs of unemployment we see in 
lowered standards of living and in union provisions for unemployed 
members. Workers whose livelihood should be a fixed charge on the 
establishment that employs them are laid off to be taken care of by 
the community or their fellow workers. Wage deflations only put 
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an additional burden on these groups instead of where it belongs— 
upon responsible industries. 

Bankers too must realize that their dividends and profits need a 
permanent foundation in prosperity for all groups. 


Organization The Federal Farm Board has had repre- 
for All sentatives out in the field explaining to farmers 
their need to organize for better marketing 
of their products. These cooperatives or unions of farmers follow 
groupings indicated by their major crop—wheat, tobacco, cotton, 
et cetera. The Farm Board is divided into departments and sup- 
plies experts for these various groups of producers. Under this cooper- 
ative plan farmers will have expert counsel for selling their product 
most advantageously. The individual farmer does not know the 
market and therefore does not know when to hold his crop or when 
to rush it to the market. By signing a contract to cooperate with 
other farmers, the whole crop is pooled and its flow to the market 
regulated by market experts. 

Business men and bankers approved the proposal for farmers 
unions to advance their interests, for as the farmer prospers so prospers 
the business man. 

The Federal Farm Board is ready to help the farmers who want 
to help themselves by better management. The success of any cooper- 
ative undertaking depends upon its management. The Farm Board 
can supply information for the service of management. 

The American Federation of Labor wholeheartedly approves 
the principles upon which this plan for farmer prosperity is based. 
We believe that the same principles of self-help and government co- 
operation are equally applicable to those farmers and farmers’ sons 
and daughters who leave the farm to earn their livings in factories 
where the products of these same farms are made ready for final 
consumption. If the wage-earners of a community prosper the busi- 
ness men also prosper. 

Prosperity for wage-earners depends upon the work contracts 
under which they are employed and regularity of employment. The 
only way wage-earners can influence these two factors is by cooperat- 
ing to find and to establish those policies which shall assure them the 
best returns from their work. The individual worker can not know 
these things for himself nor can he organize the labor market so as 
not to be the victim of maladjustments in that market. Collectively 
workers can have the benefit of expert counsel and manage their mutual 
affairs so as to increase their individual prosperity. 

The Government, of course, is not expected to organize either 
farmers or workers but it should stand ready to help equally farmers 
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and workers who want to help themselves. Labor sees no good rea- 
son why efforts of industrial workers to organize should not have the 
same support and approval which the Government, business men, bank- 
ers and the public generally have given to cooperative efforts to share 
in prosperity. The prosperity of wage-earners is just as essential to 
general prosperity as is that of farmers. 

Organization is basic in any undertaking and essential for its 
success. 


Responsibility for an The result of years of careful study was 
Employment Service embodied in a bill to create a national em- 

ployment service, the Federal Government 
serving as a clearing agency cooperating with state-wide organiza- 
tions. To stimulate state action, it was proposed to provide funds 
to match state appropriations and to provide Federal service if and 
where a state did not act. 

The war-time employment service was created to serve a na- 
tional purpose in an emergency need. A skeleton of that service 
remains, but it is inadequate to serve the labor market and does not 
possess confidence. In the business depression of 1921 the Presi- 
dent’s Unemployment Conference recommended a Federal employ- 
ment service along the lines of the Wagner bill. However, no 
effort was made by those responsible for the recommendation to 
secure the necessary legislation. 

The Wagner bill introduced in the last Congress was considered 
in public hearings and met practically no opposition except from the 
National Association of Manufacturers. When mounting unemploy- 
ment due to technological unemployment and business depression 
brought out the injustice in refusing to help organize the labor mar- 
ket, while spending millions to help farmers and manufacturers in 
marketing their products, the American Federation of Labor and 
other humanitarian groups urged on the 71st Congress to take favor- 
able action upon the Wagner bill. When in the closing days this 
bill was passed by the House of Representatives, it seemed that our 
efforts were to provide for those who lost their jobs the best possible 
information where to look for employment. 

The action of the President in vetoing this legislation was a 
bitter disappointment to Labor. It is hard to reconcile his interpreta- 
tion of the Wagner bill with the provisions of that measure. The 
reasons assigned by the President do not carry conviction that he was 
justified in opposing the best judgment of economic experts and repre- 
sentatives of Labor. His veto has placed upon him personally full 
responsibility for seeing to it that the labor market is organized and 
that those who invest their personal capacities in industry as producing 
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workmen have information and advice in helping them find employ- 
ment. It is most uneconomical—contrary to public interest—to leave 
wage-earners to the mercy of those agencies whose fees come from 
trafficing in jobs. Technical progress brings social progress for which 
many a worker pays by unemployment. We owe these displaced 
workers our best services in adapting their experience to new trades 
and finding them work. 

The President has opposed Labor’s best judgment. Upon him 
rests full responsibility for a service which is essential to the welfare 
of Labor. Labor expects not an emergency service but one that will 
meet the needs of work life. 





A NEW ECONOMIC AGENCY ESTABLISHED 
TO GUIDE CONSUMERS’ PURCHASING' 


F. J. SCHLINK 


T IS traditional, if indeed it does 
] not express some underlying 
weakness of human nature, that 
we are more concerned to guard and 
if possible increase our income than 
to manage our expenditures in such 
a way that we receive the most for our 
money. In part this is perhaps due 
to the desire successfully to emulate 
others and our pecuniary prestige 
among our fellows is due in part to 
the amount we receive as income as 
well as to the amount which we can 
expend in ways evident to our neigh- 
bors. 

Unfortunately, although many in- 
stitutions and even business enter- 
prises are diligently engaged in help- 
ing individuals increase their own or 
their family income, there is only one 
organization which concerns itself 
with the other and equally important 
aspect of one’s living. This organ- 
ization, which acts as a sort of expert 
adviser to consumers, helping them to 
get more and better things for their 
expenditures, is Consumers’ Research, 
a nonprofit, noncommercial organiza- 
tion, devoting itself single-mindedly 
to the supply of information, tests, 
examinations and analyses to ultimate 
consumers, with which they may pur- 
chase rather as grown-ups than as 
children let loose in a candy shop. 

In practically nothing which the 
ultimate consumer buys, except per- 
haps fruits, vegetables or some sub- 


*Consumers’ Research, Inc., 340 W. 23rd St., 
New York. 
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ject such as antique furniture or first 
editions (in which he may have be- 
come an expert amateur), is he able 
to make a purchase, either with any- 
thing like a clear picture of what the 
market affords in the way of price 
and quality, or how to select that par- 
ticular make or model which will 
come nearest to supplying his needs 
at the price he can afford to pay. 

The service of Consumers’ Re- 
search is made available in two forms, 
one supplementing the other. The 
first is an annual “Handbook of Buy- 
ing,” a sort of guide to the market, 
listing recommended and not-recom- 
mended trade brands applying to 400 
kinds of commodities. There is also 
a series of bulletins, issued six or eight 
times a year, which we hope in time, 
as funds become available, to develop 
into a monthly consumers’ magazine. 
The bulletins, which, like the hand- 
book, are confidential to the sub- 
scriber, report on timely matters, 
practically always effective in guiding 
or modifying a purchase. They report, 
for example, the detailed results of 
tests on various well-known brands of 
marmalade, preserves, canned peas, 
peaches, string beans, antiseptics, au- 
tomobile tires, and other commodi- 
ties, so that the purchaser may pick 
either the finest quality, or the best 
quality to be had at a lower price,’ 
whichever suits him better. 

The findings include a careful ex- 
amination of available razor blades, 
safety razors and blade sharpeners, a 
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fairly complete study of the current 
makes and models of radio sets, giv- 
ing one the chance to select either that 
which gives the best combination of 
desirable qualities available, or a 
radio set which gives the best type of 
performance to be had at a low price. 
Consumers are guided in the selection 
of a refrigerator and shown how im- 
portant from a financial standpoint it 
is to use a refrigerator that consumes 
a minimum of ice and yet keeps food 
at a low temperature (as nearly all 
customary ice refrigerators do not). 
On mechanical or electrical refrigera- 
tors the probable cost of operation is 
shown and those makes which have 
given superior performance and free- 
dom from too frequent servicing are 
listed. In another field, tests are set 
forth in which some of the best-known 
and most advertised antiseptics have 
been shown to be relatively impotent 
against germs. In spite of the acres 
of paper and tons of ink that have 
been wasted on pseudo-scientific ad- 
vertising of antiseptics, an old-fash- 
ioned and inexpensive material still 
remains the best that can be used in 
the home, office or factory for first- 
aid applications to cuts and wounds. 
Toothpastes and mouth-washes are 
such a fertile field for fraud, misrepre- 
sentation and miseducation of the 
consumer that Consumers’ Research 
has made available a unique series of 
practical recommendations on_ this 
subject and has reprinted an impor- 
tant article presenting a general ex- 
posure of this whole field of false or 
meaningless claims and ridiculously 
inflated prices. 

In theory and given a government 
which was organized to serve the 
whole people with equal justice and 
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diligence, there would be no need for 
the operation of an organization like 
Consumers’ Research. Everything 
which it does could be done better and 
more comprehensively and at the 
same time be more cheaply and effec- 
tively promulgated if the Government 
were working for consumers with the 
same energy and initiative which the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, let us say, applies to the 
problem of helping manufacturers 
and distributors exploit the spending 
power of the ultimate consumer—the 
unemployed worker along with the 
buyers of ermines and of grand pianos 
overlaid with gold leaf. The Ameri- 
can folkways have justified the most 
shrewd, skilful and unremitting or- 
ganization of the forces designed to 
encourage and direct consumers’ ex- 
penditure from the standpoint of the 
manufacturing producer* and the 
middleman. 

Practically no one in the Govern- 
ment service concerns himself with 
the functioning of the ultimate con- 
sumer as a buyer of goods and serv- 
ices; unless, indeed, it is to analyze 
his weaknesses in order that they may 
be more shrewdly exploited. The 
Bureau of Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration, which nominally operates in 
defense of the ultimate consumer, has 
recently so seriously weakened its de- 
fensive activities that in the very gen- 
eral failure to understand the manner 
in which it has retreated from many 
of its former activities and attitudes, 
a new danger of deception is intro- 
duced. Worse still, the Department 
of Agriculture, since it functions both 
as defender of the consumer in a sense 


* But only in exceptional cases the agricultural 
producer. 
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in some of its branches and as the 
friend of the agricultural producer 
and more especially of the manufac- 
turer using the agricultural producer’s 
raw materials, is often in the impos- 
sible position of trying to do an eco- 
nomic service to both producer and 
consumer at the same time. The re- 
cent ruling in favor of the misnamed 
corn sugar (glucose) by which the use 
of this sugar substitute is now permit- 
ted without any notice whatever to 
the purchaser through a statement 
of the ingredients on the label, illus- 
trates the difficulty of carrying out 
this double function. The practical 


impossibility of carrying out success- 
fully any such straddle as this is shown 
by the fact that even conservative com- 
mercial interests who happen to stand 
on the other side of the corn-sugar 
fence are severely criticizing the action 
of the Department of Agriculture in 


this case and prophesy the continued 
and serious weakening of the Govern- 
ment’s policy in respect to food and 
drug law enforcement. This instance 
is mentioned only because it should 
be evident to all that some investiga- 
tive agency is necessary to act as ob- 
server and critic of such activities and 
to prevent them insofar as possible by 
making its criticisms known in influen- 
tial quarters and to focus the interest 
and concern of experts in the respec- 
tive fields on the points where danger 
to consumers’ rights impends. 

Unlike public agencies and the so- 
called “institutes” operated by pop- 
ular magazines and trade associa- 
tions, Consumers’ Research does not 
lay claim to infallibility. Its limited 
income—a subscriber pays only $2 a 
year for the service—makes impos- 
sible either complete coverage of its 
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field or any guarantee of complete ac- 
curacy. Contrasted with the relia- 
bility of reports or interpretations of 
current events in any newspaper or 
magazine, however, or let us say, with 
the ability of the Census Bureau ac- 
curately to count the number of the 
unemployed, when millions of dollars 
are available for the purpose, Con- 
sumers’ Research has nothing to 
apologize for. 

Experience has shown over the past 
ten years, during which advertising 
has increased in knowledge, skill and 
its employment of the most shrewdly 
developed technics, that the frankest 
skepticism towards the customary 
claims of advertising enterprise is a 
necessary safeguard to the consumer’s 
own pocketbook. Those who are in- 
telligent are likely to believe rather 
less than more about a product when 
someone in an influential position pro- 
vides it with a convenient testimonial. 
In general the harm done by such 
sources of information is not mainly 
that they are literally false, but that 
the information they supply is usually 
trivial, insignificant, or inapplicable 
judged from the interests of those 
who buy rather than those who sell 
the article in question. Consumers’ 
Research has developed special types 
of knowledge and contacts with ex- 
perts and scientists in nearly every 
field, which permit it to see past the 
pretty girls of the Saturday Evening 
Post color pages, to look upon selec- 
tion of automobiles as a choice among 
several makes offering more or less 
durable and economical transporta- 
tion, rather than as glamorous vehi- 
cles rolling luxuriously toward moon- 
lit nights by the Grand Canyon, or on 
the Riviera. Consumers’ Research 
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makes its comparisons of household 
oil burners not, as is the profitable 
custom of the advertiser, with the 
worst heating system available or 
with none at all. It compares a pur- 
chase with others that are good and 
above all reasonable in cost and 
always it cocks a weather eye toward 
the relative expense of this product 
as against that, not merely in terms 
of first cost but giving consideration 
so far as possible to the cost of main- 
taining and operating each during its 
life. It does not shy away from sub- 
jects because they are controversial 
or because errors may be made or be- 
cause reputable authorities in Govern- 
ment or academic circles happen to be 
hired by commercial interests, or be- 
cause it may offend some interest in- 
side or outside its clientele. 

Up to the present time the service 
has actually cost more than subscrib- 
ers have paid, the difference having 
been made up by a generous donor 
whose interest lies with the ultimate 
consumer. The astonishingly rapid 
increase in the number of subscribers, 
now about 14,000, increasing at the 
rate of about 85 a day, makes it ap- 
pear that on the modest scale on 
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which the work is now operated, it 
will shortly become self-supporting. 

Special tests are constantly being 
carried on. One of the latest and 
most important of these is a compre- 
hensive engineering examination and 
test of 28 toasters, waffle irons and 
table stoves which will be reported to 
the subscribers in forthcoming bulle- 
tins. (Nearly all the appliances 
turned out to be unsatisfactory.) 
Special bulletins have been issued on 
cosmetics, ultra-violet-ray devices, 
heating appliances, certain canned 
goods, et cetera. Another important 
future bulletin is one for which the 
work is now being completed on soaps 
and soap powders. On almost any of 
the hundreds of items with which Con- 
sumers’ Research deals, from insecti- 
cides to heating systems, any reasona- 
bly attentive use of the information 
by the average consumer will bring 
about savings equivalent to the cost of 
the subscription—often much more— 
and in other cases when the saving is 
not directly pecuniary, better values 
may usually be secured through in- 
creased comfort, reliability or dura- 
bility of the purchase. 


WANTON 


“She was too beautiful!” he said. 


“Life should have understood 


And let her play her savage games within a pristine wood, 
Netting the butterflies that lift upon the long sunbeams, 

Skimming water-wisps that make wee panic on the streams. 
Instead, she came with flying looks and all our wisdom fled— 

We could not guess the wantonness within that dawn-bright head. 
She snared a young girl’s fluttering wish and pinned it to a tree; 


She sought the black pool of my mind where thoughts slid fearfully . . .’ 


—Marion CAnsy. 





LET INDUSTRIAL RETIREMENT SOLVE 
UNEMPLOYMENT 


P. H. Grocecins 
Chemical Engineer 


HE fact that industry has long 

and wisely provided in its cost 

sheet for the depreciation of 
plant and machinery, and for idle 
equipment is well known. The fact 
that it has made no similar provision 
for the human agencies which contrib- 
ute its life to industrial activity is also 
well known but not so easily under- 
stood. 

The setting aside of reserves for 
new and better productive agencies is 
considered sound business practice. 
To include in the items that go into 
the cost of production the amortiza- 
tion of idle equipment, which is avail- 
able as a reserve but is not as efficient 
as some newer type of apparatus, is 
also recognized as a valid charge. It 
appears strange, therefore, that with 
such a prototype for guidance no seri- 
ous consideration has been given to 
making similar charges or reserves to 
provide against the inevitable passing 
of the human agencies who, like the 
machines, have made their contribu- 
tion to the industrial structure. 

We are confronted with the plain 
but lamentable fact that humanity is 
scrapped at old age, or before, with- 
out adequate responsibility being as- 
sumed by industry or the Federal 
Government for the part that it has 
played. 

Who is to blame and what is to be 
done? No one is to blame, for the 
present system is a natural outgrowth 
of our selfish, competitive, animal so- 
ciety. The philosophy of such a society 


is based on the survival of the shrewd- 
est. Those high in office refer to it 
as the glorious opportunity of the in- 
dividual, while those who suffer from 
unemployment and want, use other 
terms. This unbridled individual or 
national competition, it must be ac- 
knowledged, has been responsible for 
the tremendous development of the 
machine age and for this has earned 
consideration and respect for its ac- 
complishments in advancing our me- 
chanical civilization. 

But it must be recognized that with 
increasing efficiency of our machines, 
a country like ours can almost feed 
and supply the wants of several con- 
tinents: What is to be done with 
labor? It is certainly high time that 
the nation at large recognized that 
there are other and probably greater 
values in life than the mere acquisi- 
tion of material things and that pro- 
vision is made so that all of its mem- 
bers might enjoy the fruits of this 
concert of industrial effort. 

Although most industrial execu- 
tives would like to assume an altruis- 
tic attitude towards labor, they are 
confronted with two problems: 

1. Competition against less solicit- 
ous employers. 

2. The demands for dividends by 
the impersonal board or stockholders. 

In order to hurdle these two ob- 
stacles, any scheme for providing for 
old age or relieving unemployment 
must be national in scope and must 
furthermore be shown to appear prof- 
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itable. If and when the second 
problem is adequately solved it may 
reasonably be presumed that Federal 
legislation will be forthcoming to 
make the solution one of united coop- 
erative effort. 

It is well known that the industrial 
life of the stronger or more civilized 
nations of the earth has been periodi- 
cally confronted with cycles of indus- 
trial depression. A number of rea- 
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capital as production increases. The 
only point of contact is at the point 
where business is very bad. As pro- 
duction and profits increase, the lag in 
purchasing power becomesincreasingly 
greater. In the rush for business, 
which is circumscribed by the purchas- 
ing power of the people stocks increase 
until the market is saturated and then 
comes the inevitable application of 
brakes to the industrial machine. 


A:Rate of returns to capital 
8:Rate of returns to labor 


PRODUCTION IN BILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


sons may be adduced in explanation 
of this fact but one condition is ob- 
vious and outstanding in importance. 
It is simply this: The buying power of 
the public is not sufficiently great to 
keep up with the agencies of produc- 
tion. 

By referring to the curves in the 
graph it may be seen that the rate of 
return to labor does not keep up with 
or conform to the rate of return to 


It is argued that the unusual profits 
from peak production go into new 
enterprises, or extension of business 
and thus provide more work. Such 
argument, like the propaganda for 
lower taxes on huge incomes, is mere 
gibberish, for not even the sponsors 
take it seriously. In fact, as a reme- 
dial measure, it is a venomous thorn 
in the industrial organism which 
makes for an anemic and not a robust 
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condition. It must be admitted that 
unsual profits from industry are (1) 
returned to the business for more effi- 
cient machinery to effect a curtailment 
of labor, or (2) for investment in new 
or speculative enterprises offering 
even higher rates of return. Since 
prolonged periods of stable business 
are dependent on minimizing or wip- 
ing out this difference in rate of return 
that favors capital, it is certain that 
only by making both curves conform 
that stable business can be assured. 

In order to increase the buying 
power, William Green has advocated 
a $-day week for labor, maintaining 
the present total pay (thus increasing 
the rate of return to labor). This 
scheme makes possible a greater de- 
gree of employment and more time 
for leisure. Since leisure and demand 
for luxuries go hand in hand, the sug- 
gestion is one of considerable merit. 


It has also been suggested to appor- 
tion the profits of industry between 


labor and capital. In other words, 
both curves in the graph would bemade 
to follow a similar path. Such a profit- 
sharing scheme has merit in theory, 
but offers innumerable difficulties in 
execution owing to known practices 
regarding capitalization and corpo- 
rate organization. This suggestion 
also aims to increase the buying power 
of the public so that it can in a meas- 
ure keep up with its ability to produce. 

The third scheme which is now pre- 
sented aims at building up a large buy- 
ing power, relatively independent of 
active participation in production. 
While Mr. Green aims at more lei- 
sure during the week, this scheme de- 
pends on more leisure in the later 
years of life. According to the pres- 
ent plan it is proposed to set aside 
from the returns to industry a definite 
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percentage of the earning power of 
labor which will be accumulated as a 
reserve to provide for the deprecia- 
tion of the worker at the age of 64 
years. This fund is not to be obtained 
by deductions from the worker’s 
wages, but is to form a definite item 
of production cost exactly like that of 
machinery depreciation. The funds 
thus set aside may be deposited in a 
postal savings bank or other Federal 
institution and stamps of desirable 
magnitude can then become available 
for each worker’s passbook. Credits 
should only be given when the indi- 
vidual works and in proportion to his 
earning capacity. These funds are 
not to be touched until the worker has 
actually retired from active produc- 
tion and the total sum credited to each 
worker then reverts to him in annual 
payments. 

Now what are some of the possible 
benefits of this scheme? 

1. It insures a degree of comfort 
in old age. 

2. It makes available more funds 
during the working span of the indi- 
vidual since he does not have to horde 
against old age. 

3. Minimum unemployment by re- 
moving annually a definite proportion 
of workers to.make room for new 
men. 

4. It makes available a tremendous 
sum of money which is not immedi- 
ately derived from active production. 

The last item—consumption with- 
out production—is in reality an im- 
portant objective of industrial na- 
tions. It is the same idea which 
underlies the desire to develop and 
hold export markets for it provides 
work and increased profits at home 
and makes possible the removal of 
farm products and manufactured 
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goods which otherwise would glut the 
domestic market and create a depres- 
sion. It is not wise to place too much 
emphasis on the profits from foreign 
markets or exploited colonial posses- 
sions, for changing economic or polit- 
ical causes often arise to completely 
upset the best calculations. By estab- 
lishing a definite and large domestic 
consuming public, not engaged in pro- 
duction, more and steadier work 
is provided. The fear of poverty in 
old age is minimized. The rates 
of return to labor and capital have 
been brought closer together in a ra- 
tional and painless way. By provid- 
ing this new consuming market out of 
legitimate fixed charges, business has 
become broader and more stabilized. 

With the ever-increasing efficiency 
of our industrial machine, it is obvious 
that by employing all the available 
labor there will be a tremendous over- 
production of all commodities. The 
further development of foreign mar- 
kets or the exploitation of colonies 
will in part relieve this situation. 
The adoption of a 4 or 5 day work 
week, maintaining the present total 
pay, will also afford relief. The latter 
scheme has been criticised by some 
because it really amounts to an in- 
crease in the rate of pay which is 
promptly tagged on to the cost of 
production. It is also claimed that it 
effects adversely our position in com- 
peting with other nations for foreign 
markets.* From the preceding, it be- 
comes apparent that in order to keep 
our industrial machinery continuously 
active, it is necessary and desirable to 

* Labor claims that these higher standards re- 


sult in an increased efficiency that lowers produc- 
tion costs.—EbiTor. 
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population contributing to produc- 
tion; while all should have the means 
to participate in consumption. It is 
believed that when industry sets aside 
in Federal depositories this reserve 
to finance old age consumption, that 
it will insure a balanced business and 
arrest periodical depressions. Should 
this establishment of a non-produc- 
tive consuming market eliminate the 
high cost of business depression, the 
suggested scheme may prove to be not 
only a humane movement, but a wise 
investment. 

It is clear that similar reserves can 
be obtained by an assessment against 
industry to provide for enforced un- 
employment. This will encourage 
business to formulate plans for all- 
year production and marketing, and it 
will insure regular work for em- 
ployees. From past experience, it is 
justifiable to affirm that only when the 
privilege of laying off labor becomes 
more expensive than retaining it, ow- 
ing to the imposition of assessments, 
will the pestilence of unemployment 
be eradicated. The difficulty thus far 
has been in treating the subject as one 
of grudging charity and not as an out 
and out national problem. 

If the buying public would band to- 
gether and refuse to patronize any 
store that fails to guarantee con- 
tinuous work to its employees, over 
a period of years, or if it markets 
goods made by industries that fail to 
give such guarantees, it is predicted 
that a salutary effect will quickly be 
noticed. If Mr. Green would start 
in Washington with such a campaign 
it would not be long before consider- 
able good of permanent value would 
be accomplished. 





BEGINNING OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


ARTHUR E. HoLtper 


ANY histories have been writ- 
M ten about war and warriors, 
ultimate goal of both being 
destruction. In very few cases of war 
were the people of the nations con- 
sulted. Most of them were driven to 
the slaughter without knowing why 
or what caused the conflict. 

Histories are rare which record the 
advancement of peace, conservation 
of the race, expansion of opportu- 
nity, growth of mass intelligence—all 
tending toward construction, human 
happiness and progress. 

Why this anomaly prevails is hard 
to understand and more difficult to 
explain. Maybe the so-called glam- 


our of glory is absent in the tempera- 
ment of the peacemakers. 


Probably 
constructionists are not gifted as word 
painters. Evidently some shrink from 
the spotlight as happened in one 
vivid experience of the writer when, 
preparing some historical data a few 
years ago, he requested some accurate 
information from a friend who was 
known to be a magnetic leader of 
men, a man who had almost single- 
handed improved the economic con- 
ditions of his industrial associates— 
numbering hundreds of thousands— 
nearly 200 per cent in the short space 
of five years. Yet this friend replied 
quite brusquely: “I have no time to 
sit down and record what we have ac- 
complished. Don’t you know that 
the men who make history are too 
eternally busy on the job to stand still 
long enough to write about it?” 
Maybe this partly accounts for our 
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lack of accurate historical facts about 
peaceful conquests. 

This short sketch of the history of 
the beginning of vocational education 
will be incomplete and probably con- 
tain some imperfections. Undoubt- 
edly names of good fellows who have 
gone before will be missing solely be- 
cause they either had no press agent 
or were too shrinkingly modest to 
blaze their names where all men 
could behold them. 

Give credit where credit is due is 
a good old motto. That is one of 
the purposes of the writer. No evil 
intent is included in such sins of omis- 
sion as may be revealed in this sketch. 

The writer in his poor, untutored 
way has tried to tell the story as he 
knows it with a fervent hope that 
some gifted, industrious penman will 
take up the story and “render unto 
Cesar” all that is due the chief actors 
before Father Time takes his full toll 
and they pass beyond the scene. 

William Ewart Gladstone has been 
applauded the world over for utter- 
ing: “The constitution of the United 
States is the greatest work (marvel) 
ever inspired by the brains of men.” 
As the ages unfold other authorities 
equal to Gladstone will gladly ex- 
claim: The Federal Vocational Edu- 
cation law is the greatest gift of God 
to man. 

If any reader of these lines is con- 
versant with the name of the genius 
who invented the term “vocational” 
as applied to this law, and the name 
of the lover of mankind who became - 
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inspired with the brilliant idea of 
crystallizing vocational activities un- 
der a Federal law he should make 
it known. Those of us who have 
shared a part in the production of 
this blessing to millions yet unborn 
would surely rejoice in doing him or 
them appropriate honors now long 
past due. 

Trade training may be traced back 
through the ages in the meager his- 
tories available even preceding Tubal 
Cain, the first known artificer in brass 
and iron. Apprenticeships flourished 
during the Middle Ages and the sys- 
tem is still venerated in some handi- 
crafts. 

During the eighteenth and nine- 
teen centuries certain endowments 
were given by philanthropists in west- 
ern Europe and the United States 
to enable worthy youths to become 
skilled in the mechanical arts. These 
youths improved their opportunities 
to become technicians and leaders to 
a high degree. 

Almost immediately following 
James Watt and his ingenious con- 
temporaries in other industries many 
of the older practices and systems of 
production became so disturbed that 
they vanished. 

The industrial revolution caused by 
the application of steam power ac- 
celerated the thoughts of others. 
Self-preservation in industry became 
the dominant issue. What to do and 
how to do it was a household topic. 
Improvements, inventions and. new 
systems of production followed each 
other with lightninglike rapidity. A 
new world of activity had opened up 
through the awakening of the latent 
talents of many men. 

Less than a century had passed 
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after Watt and Boulton launched 
steam power upon an astonished 
world before old systems were de- 
clared obsolete and thrown into the 
discard. The age of mass produc- 
tion had arrived, standardization of 
sizes, forms and designs with positive 
interchangeability of minute and mon- 
ster parts of fabrics and metals super- 
seded the former archaic single-piece, 
odd-size system of individual design 
and production. 

Employers and workmen found 
themselves in a veritable maelstrom 
of industrial changes. 

New machines and new tools did 
not constitute the only change, nor 
the most important. New processes 
and a finer division of occupation 
made possible by the perfection of 
so-called labor-saving machinery be- 
came the rule rather than the excep- 
tion in manufacturing establishments. 

In many trades the old apprentice- 
ship system was either limited, ig- 
nored or abolished. It was breaking 
down under the intense strain of re- 
adjustments and unrestrained com- 
petition among employers. Youths 
were employed as special operators. 
Mature and experienced craftsmen 
were displaced with no prospects for 
gainful employment elsewhere. Con- 
sternation and anxiety reigned su- 
preme not only among the toilers but 
among many sterling employers. 

Along about this eventful period 
the Order of the Knights of Labor 
came into existence. Workmen all 
over the country allied themselves 
with it. During its zenith over 
2,000,000 workers were enrolled. 
Here seemed a hope, however flicker- 
ing, offering itself as a means to 
either solve or bridge over the eco- 
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nomic obstacles confronting the 
workers. 

One of the suggestions and prob- 
ably the most valuable of all was is- 
sued in a circular letter by General 
Master Workman Terence V. Pow- 
derly and broadcast among the mem- 
bership. It contained a conservative 
statement of the industrial difficulties. 
He advised steadiness with caution on 
the part of all. “Open the schools 
of the land to more and better serv- 
ice,” he urged. ‘“‘Meet the decadent 
apprenticeship system with a demand 
upon executive and legislative officials 
of the states to provide ‘industrial 
education’ to pupils in the day schools 
and evening classes for those em- 
ployed so that the workers and the 
children of the workers may be more 
effectively trained in the public schools 
and better prepared to cope with the 
struggles of life.” 


Industrial Education 


Oh, what a vision it opened up. 
How it thrilled the writer and his 
shop associates. It was the first time 
the magic words had been seen or 
heard by any of us. Maybe we were 
young and impressionable. If so all 
the better; the hope and the sensation 
derived from hope remained stead- 
fastly with most of us and we re- 
solved to heed the advice of our 
Master Workman. 

In May, 1885, at the first meeting 
of Local Assembly No. 31 in Cam- 
den, N. J., after receipt of the cir- 
cular from Mr. Powderly, the writer 
brought the matter up and offered a 
motion to refer the subject of indus- 
trial education by and through the 
public schools to the delegates about 


to be elected to the New Jersey State 
Assembly of the Knights of Labor 
scheduled to meet the next week in 
New Brunswick, N. J., with instruc- 
tions to present the matter by resolu- 
tion to the state convention and urge 
its passage. 

My motion was unanimously car- 
ried in Local Assembly No. 31. 
Later in the evening it was my good 
fortune to be elected as a delegate to 
the State Assembly and there carried 
out the instructions of the local. Our 
resolution in favor of industrial edu- 
cation in the public schools of the 
state carried unanimously and with 
great enthusiasm. The newly elected 
officers of the State Assembly inter- 
viewed the governor, state school 
authorities and members of the state 
legislature, urging favorable action. 

Mr. Powderly reported later that 
members in most of the states had 
carried out his suggestions in behalf 
of industrial education to the best of 
their ability, and that favorable con- 
sideration was being given by state 
officials. It took time and continued 
effort to keep the subject before the 
people, but the seed was sown in fer- 
tile soil. It required only time and 
nourishment to bud and blossom. 

Meanwhile the Knights of Labor 
was being superseded by the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor with which 
the older craft unions became affili- 
ated. Many of the members in these 
organizations had also been members 
of the Knights of Labor. With these 
enthusiastic advocates in more com- 
pact organizations it was not so diffi- 
cult to keep alive active campaigns in 
behalf of industrial education and 
more generous public support for our 
free public schools. 
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During this rather tedious waiting 
period pending the awakening of pub- 
lic sentiment and favorable action by 
state officials, the unions undertook 
to help their members and appren- 
tices to secure more trade knowledge 
by organizing evening classes. The 
chief studies were mathematics, plane 
geometry, machine drawing, oral ex- 
planations of job problems, composi- 
tion and uses of materials, simple 
bookkeeping, contract making and 
other plain, practical problems which 
some journeymen could teach. In 
some communities neighborhood em- 
ployers, school teachers, managers, 
contractors and foremen volunteered 
to assist in the instruction especially 
to the apprentices in their classes. 

Textbooks—few in number during 
that period, obtainable from such 
public libraries as were then in exist- 
ence—the American Machinist and 
other shop or trade publications were 
eagerly scanned for shop and job 
problems or other timely useful in- 
formation. Samuel Smiles’ descrip- 
tive volumes on self-help were im- 
mensely entertaining and stimulating. 

It was an uphill struggle. Some- 
times discouragement and indifference 
appeared, but as a general thing the 
experience was valuable and wonder- 
fully fascinating. 

In some localities the slogan “By 
helping others you help yourself” be- 
came extremely popular and invigo- 
rating. In some of the railroad cen- 
ters of the Middle West evening 
studies became the principal indoor 
sport. The job became a joy. 

While these local experiments in 
self-improvement were going on, an- 
other and more expansive undertak- 
ing was launched. As soon as they 
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were financially able the national and 
international trade unions published 
monthly publications or journals as 
they were more popularly called. 
Special tributes may be accorded jour- 
nals issued by the Printers, Pressmen, 
Machinists, Bricklayers, Stone Cut- 
ters, Molders, Electrical Workers, 
Engineers (Locomotive, Marine and 
Stationary), Plumbers, Sheet Metal 
Workers, Carpenters, Painters, 
Locomotive Firemen, Railway Con- 
ductors, Trainmen, Engravers, Car 
Workers, Post Office Employees, 
Draftsmen, Glass Workers, Granite 
Cutters, Rolling Mill Workers, Pat- 
tern Makers, Seamen, Switchmen, 
Telegraphers, Tailors and Garment 
Workers. 

Editors of these journals have 
worked diligently each month to pro- 
vide useful accurate information to 
their constituents. Nearly all these 
journals contain special educational 
sections dealing with their trade or 
craft. Many carry job illustrations, 
others detailed drawings, designs, 
plans and mathematical problems, all 
highly instructive, helpful and emi- 
nently practical. 

Some of the well-established, prop- 
erly financed organizations, like the 
Typographical, Pressmen, Bricklay- 
ers and Electrical Workers unions, 
established vocational schools under 
their own control and management. 
These efforts by the workers to help 
each other obtain more serviceable 
knowledge constitute in part real his- 
tory. It reveals how the human heart 
yearns for more understanding, more 
leisure, more contentment, more de- 
mocracy, better government. It also 
vividly portrays the hunger of hu- 
manity. One want creates another, 
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each day increases the demand, more 
today than yesterday, more tomorrow 
than today. 

The appetite for more knowledge 
for the workers had been stimulated 
by the workers themselves. They 
built up public sentiment, they created 
public demand, their humble contri- 
butions to the science of vocational 
education were ready to bear fruit. 

History—treal constructive history 
of advancing civilization was in the 
making. 

In this brief sketch of the history 
of the beginning of vocational edu- 
cation, it is not possible to reproduce 
all the arguments or any of the 
speeches made by the workers favor- 
ing industrial or vocational education, 
but it is possible to summarize the 
substance of appeals made by the 
writer and associates under the fol- 
lowing caption: 


Expansion of School Activities Urged 
by Labor 


True knowledge is mankind’s great- 


est benefactor. It is the world’s 
greatest asset. How to develop that 
asset in order to further the best in- 
terests of mankind in general is the 
world’s greatest problem. It is not 
a problem that can be solved in a day 
or in a generation. It requires con- 
stant study, frequent experimenta- 
tion, unbiased investigation, freedom 
for research. In short, it is a con- 
tinuous program. 

Progressive education and the 
problem of advancing civilization are 
one and inseparable. A true, sub- 
stantial and enduring civilization re- 
quires broadness of mind and depth 
of vision. In order to maintain a 
proper balance of all elements of so- 
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ciety every effort should be made to 
conserve the vital interests of all the 
people regardless of class or classes 
so that conditions of life may so de- 
velop that they will insure steady, 
positive advancement of the great 
masses, mentally, physically, morally 
and spiritually along scientific lines as 
accurately as science can be defined. 
Our educators should be urged to 
keep ever in the minds of their stu- 
dents the vital principles of freedom, 
justice, industrial progress and right- 
eous liberty. These are constant fac- 
tors. They are up-to-date, ever-living, 
fundamental, true issues. They must 
be maintained or civilization as we 
know it will disintegrate and perish. 
The manual toilers are proud of 
the fact that the free public-school 
system of the United States is an 
original American product. They 
also take justifiable pride in the fact 
that their early trade unions were 
among the first organized forces in 
the land not only to propose but ac- 
tively promote our free public-school 
system. Ever since then they have 
stood valiantly for its support and ex- 
sion in all the territories, insular pos- 
sessions, states and local communities. 
Because of the fact that our public 
schools are promoted by the public 
and maintained by public funds raised 
by taxation it is conclusively proved 
that all such tax funds are ultimately 
obtained from the wealth created by 
labor. Labor power—mental and 
manual—is furnished by the masses. 
They directly or indirectly carry the 
great burden of all forms of taxation. 
This being an accepted fact, organ- 
ized laborers claim not only a moral 
but a legal right to have a voice and 
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a choice in the kind of education our 
public schools shall furnish. 

These articulate workers also con- 
tend that: (1) Education means 
progress, such progress that carries 
with it opportunity for all the peo- 
ple—opportunity for greater indus- 
trial freedom, opportunity for a 
larger, better, more contented life. 
Such a freedom and opportunity for 
a fuller life can only result when man 
has better control over his environ- 
ment, his own personal faculties and 
resources, his own unlimited power to 
mentally or manually produce, and is 
then free to use and adjust these op- 
portunities to his best advantage. 
(2) The labor power of wage and 
salary earners as expressed in their 
work is applied mentality plus per- 
sonality. The labor of a human 
being is not nor can it ever become a 
commodity or article of commerce. 
It can not be the property of another. 
The major struggles of all lands in 
all ages have revolved around this 
inherent right of the individual to 
own himself and the social values his 
labor produces. No labor power 
can be definitely or automatically con- 
strued as separable from the mind 
and body of man. (3) The brain of 
the humbles* toiler must function and 
precede his muscular activity as it 
does with the corresponding activi- 
ties of more highly trained scientific 
and professional members of society. 
(4) A higher order of practical in- 
dustrial education will glorify the 
creative ability of the individual. 
Such inspiration injects a healthy and 
revolutionary spirit into all philoso- 
phy of life. Such a plan of industrial 
education will invigorate the souls of 
our people. It will bring with it a 
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new force which will assure larger in- 
dustrial freedom, greater progress 
and effectiveness. 

These workers’ ideals when 
achieved will be a direct contrast and 
a proclaimed challenge to that type 
of education which aims to promote 
docility, human standardization, con- 
formity and submissiveness. They 
will make it more possible for the 
youth of the land to intelligently se- 
lect their own vocations, outline their 
own economic destiny as well as un- 
fold opportunities for each one to 
stamp their life’s work with all the 
artistic beauty of which his or her 
nature is capable. 

Education is not only a preparation 
for life but it should respond to every 
call of life. It must perform its func- 
tions with clear and ready under- 
standing necessary to every relation 
of life required in a democracy and 
is an essential of individual independ- 
ence. This also should ever be kept 
in mind that as there is no known 
demarkation between the world of 
thought and the world of action out- 
side of the schools, there must never 
be tolerated any artificial class sep- 
aration within the schools. 


Hold Inviolate Public-School Control 
With Public Funds 


As the major portion of society, 
Labor should vigilantly guard our 
public schools, especially by insisting 
that school boards hire the best edu- 
cational brains and experience avail- 
able in order that these great assets 
may be more thoroughly encouraged 
and developed for the enrichment, 
happiness and material welfare of all 
our people. 

Our teachers should be among the 
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highest paid of all of our public offi- 
cials. Economists and other depend- 
able authorities estimate that a 
teacher creates more social wealth 
than persons in any other occupation. 
And yet with very few exceptions 
they are among the poorest paid. It 
is the manifest duty of Labor to lend 
its power to speedily correct this in- 
justice. If self-preservation is the 
first law of nature it is equally as im- 
portant a law that teachers who find 
themselves economically independent 
are more naturally inclined to foster 
independence among their pupils. 
Educators can inculcate an attitude 
of mind which regards a human being 
as a sacred entity, created for the joy 
of living, for capable cooperation in 
production, for sympathetic partici- 
pation in social activities, for vigilant 
openmindedness in political cam- 


paigns and for an upstanding defense 


of the common weal in all other af- 
fairs of life. 

In a more or less degree teachers 
in our public schools nourish these 
essential principles of democracy 
which constitute in an abridged form 
the bases of our free and independent 
citizenship. If they become cor- 
rupted or even restrained then the 
cause of freedom within the law suf- 
fers a mortal injury. It is therefore 
fundamental—yes, imperative—that 
all money for public education should 
come from public funds. Money for 
so-called educational purposes from 
any other source or schools under pri- 
vate financial control have bred and 
must inevitably breed suspicion and 
lack of confidence. 

Such enterprises are usually set up 
for ulterior purposes and are fre- 
quently charged with efforts to poison 
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the well and source of information. 
The free public schools of the United 
States serve a great function, they 
nourish the fountainhead of democ- 
racy. We must keep them free al- 
ways—free from domination by big 
business, designing influences or spe- 
cial interests. We must diligently 
watch and guard them so they may 
be free to serve humanity and truth, 
with latitude enough to enable them 
to be so free that the cosmopolitan 
masses within our country may whole- 
heartedly understand and appreciate 
a home in a land where government 
may be controlled by all the people. 


Individuality Must Be Saved Not 
Sacrificed 


For years many wage-earners and 
other elements of society have felt 
greatly concerned with some of the 
prevailing mass methods of instruc- 
tion. They considered it a conspicu- 
ous error because the system appar- 
ently sacrificed individuality to a 
rigorous unbending set of standard- 
ized formulas. 

Many promising students have left 
schools prematurely, some because of 
economic pressure, others to escape 
from class distinctions and large num- 
bers because studies were distasteful 
and no leeway allowed them to follow 
their normal inclinations. In such 
cases little or no effort was hereto- 
fore made to reclaim them, to study 
their needs and preferences, or to 
apply any sympathetic consideration 
toward them during the most sensi- 
tive and delicate period of their lives. 

These with other defects in the 
educational systems caused parents to 
lend a more willing ear to the sugges- 
tions offered by advocates of indus- 
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trial or vocational education. Largely 
as a consequence of this unrest 
modern educational leaders have en- 
deavored to broaden and more gen- 
erously democratize educational theo- 
ries and practices so as to afford to 
every child such training and help as 
will stimulate his initiative, develop 
his mentality and help him to become 
a resourceful, independent participa- 
tor in the affairs of life. 

They are doing this by contending 
that all the truths and data used for 
mental training are not necessarily 
found in books but may be absorbed 
from actual conditions, industrial 
facts and the intense relations of pres- 
ent-day life. Broad-minded, liberal 
leaders even admit a wider definition 
of the much-abused and overworked 
term “culture.” To such, culture is 


not merely a transient acquaintance 


with certain medieval writings of 
questionable origin sanctioned with a 
halo of tradition. True and unal- 
loyed culture is rather a habit of 
mind, alert and capable, with concen- 
trated powers of distinction. Those 
who are practically trained with ca- 
pacity to detect the genuine, to recog- 
nize the vital, who possess refined 
faculties able to understand and test 
relations between mental and mate- 
rial forces may be conceded to be 
truly cultured. Such training may be 
acquired by considering materials of 
present-day life and harmonizing me- 
chanical or constructive appliances as 
well as inanimate problems embodied 
in books. When the two methods are 
combined the student obtains a much 
firmer and more enduring lesson in 
culture of the highest order. 

This first decade of vocational 
education has proven the predictions 
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of vocational pioneers. All public- 
school work has been stimulated and 
strengthened. Modern educators are 
more inclined to help the individual 
student to find himself so as to be 
ready and able to do his best in his 
chosen work during this eventful and 
progressive period of world history. 

For the glory of the nation and 
happiness of all mankind our work- 
ing people will always be found ready 
to press upon public attention the ab- 
solute right of every child to the 
training, the stimulation and develop- 
ment of its powers combined in the 
wonderful human trinity—a harmoni- 
ous coordination of head, heart and 


hands. 
Some Progress Made 


In the meantime material progress 
had been made, the agitation—if that 
term is permissible and no other ade- 
quately conveys its meaning—was 
continued and extended to all active 
elements of society. Public sentiment 
was created wherever opportunity 
afforded. The wonderfully efficient 
National Society for the Promotion 
of Vocational Education, together 
with Labor and the several other or- 
ganizations of progressive farmers 
and teachers, all evidenced a spirit to 
get together. 

Eight of the states had been gath- 
ered in the preliminary harvest; viz., 
New Jersey, our old original battle- 
ground, Massachusetts, New York, 
Pennsylvania, California, Connecti- 
cut, Indiana and Wisconsin. Each 
of these states had enacted laws pro- 
viding for participation of the state 
in financially aiding vocational schools. 
Most of these states provided reason- 
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ably well for various types of voca- 
tional education. 

The growing demands by the pub- 
lic for a more extensive and more 
practical education led to the organ- 
ization of a number of technical high 
schools, city and state trade schools. 
Almost every state had adopted some 
type of instruction in home economics 
and vocational education in agricul- 
tural pursuits. Very few of the states 
had, however, established training 
departments in the schools for teach- 
ers of vocational agriculture or the 
industries. 

Through the splendid foresight of 
Charles P. Neill, Commissioner of 
the United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, wonderful strides were 
made to advance the cause. He 
caused several official and scientific 
surveys to be made and reports pub- 
lished, among them being 25th an- 
nual report of the United States Com- 
missioner of Labor on “Industrial 
Education” (1911). This report is 
very comprehensive and valuable. 

Bulletin No. 159 of the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics: 
“Short Unit Courses for Wage- 
earners” (1915). 

Bulletin No. 162 of the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics: 
“Vocational Education Survey of 
Richmond, Va.” (1915). 

Bulletin No. 199 of the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics: 
“Vocational Education Survey of 
Minneapolis” (1917). 

The American Federation of La- 
bor conventions proceedings contain 
many valuable reports on education 
by the Executive Board, by conven- 
tion committees, and in debates and 
conclusions by the delegates assem- 


bled. In addition, literature was pub- 
lished by the Federation on: 

“Universal Education” (1900), by 
Senator Henry W. Blair; “Industrial 
Education” (1909); “Attitude of 
Organized Labor towards Industrial 
Education” (1912); “Labor and 
Education” (1918). 

“Education for All”—a summary 
of declarations by the American Fed- 
eration of. Labor from official rec- 
ords of the Federation. 

Cities like Indianapolis, Ind., and 
Richmond, Va., made scientific sur- 
veys on the need for vocational edu- 
cation in I9IS. 

Early in 1908 all the separate 
forces which heretofore had been ac- 
tive among their own elements began 
to get together. Leaders in the ranks 
of agriculture and Labor, commerce 
and manufacturing, schools, colleges, 
homes and legislative bodies met and 
conferred. They agreed that the 
time for united action had arrived 
and that Federal aid should be ob- 
tained. It was agreed that Labor 
should lead the way. It did. The 
history which follows depicts the 
route and terminus. 


Action by American Federation of 
Labor 


In November, 1908, at the Denver 
Convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor a special committee of 
eighteen was selected to consider the 
subject of industrial or vocational 
education with a request to report at 
the next convention to be held in 
Toronto, November, 1909. 

This committee was quite represen- 
tative in character and contained 
others than regular delegates to the 
convention. The following persons 
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gladly consented to serve on the com- 
mittee when requested by President 
Gompers: 

John Mitchell, miner, Chairman; 
James Duncan, stone cutter; John B. 
Lennon, tailor; Edward Hirsch, 
printer; James Wilson, pattern 
maker; James O’Connell, machinist; 
William B. Wilson, miner; Frank 
Duffy, carpenter; John Golden, tex- 
tile worker; Margaret Drier Robins, 
educator; Frank Morrison, printer; 
Hugh Frayne, sheet metal worker; 
Agnes Nestor, glove maker; Stuart 
Reid, machinist; James Roach, iron 
molder; Charles H. Winslow, saw- 
smith; Dr. Charles P. Neill, Commis- 
sioner, United States Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics; Samuel Gompers, 


cigar maker. 
The members of that committee 
made an exhaustive survey of the 


whole educational situation, espe- 
cially as it affected industrial workers. 
They engaged experts to assist. They 
conferred with educators, employers, 
statesmen, publicists. They conferred 
freely with officials and members of 
the influential National Society for 
the Promotion of Vocational Educa- 
tion. This society had been function- 
ing since 1902 and had on its roster 
many prominent employers, educa- 
tors and others. Among them were 
James P. Munroe, paper manufac- 
turer; William C. Redfield, machinery 
manufacturer; A. Lincoln Filene, 
merchant; Henry E. Miles, machin- 
ery manufacturer; Hugh Frayne, la- 
bor organizer; Charles A. Prosser, 
Alvin E. Dodd, Charles Richards, 
Lewis Wilson, Charles R. Allen, 
Robert O. Small, Charles A. Beard, 
all distinguished educators and mili- 
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tant enthusiasts in behalf of voca- 
tional education. 


Special Committee Reports to Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor 


In November, 1909, at the To- 
ronto Convention, the special commit- 
tee unanimously reported in favor of 
maintaining education with public 
funds under public control and that 
the schools should be adequately 
financed by the public. No private 
agencies, no private funds should be 
permitted to interfere with or inter- 
rupt the wellsprings of education. 

They made an extensive report on 
apprenticeship and trade training, 
saying that if the workers were to 
retain their mechanical abilities and 
independence it was vitally necessary 
to either return to the old-time ap- 
prenticeship system and improve upon 
it or that a practical substitute should 
be provided which would prove 
equally as efficient if not superior to 
former apprenticeships and trade 
practices in the various industries. 

They also agreed that the time 
had come when it was imperative that 
mechanics and technicians of the fu- 
ture in the United States should be 
better prepared theoretically and be 
given a fair, free opportunity to se- 
cure by an extension of our free pub- 
lic-school system a greater versatility 
in the related subjects of their voca- 
tions than they had ever been able to 
obtain in the past, even under the best 
of the old-time apprenticeship sys- 
tems, so that trade knowledge and 
trade ethics would be more thor- 
oughly appreciated as a real value 
and more efficiently sustained by the 
future artisans and mechanics of the 
United States, believing that when 
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such primary essentials should be set 
in motion that our industries in all 
the states would be placed upon a 
more firm and stable foundation. 
With these fundamentals and other 
details incorporated in their report 
embracing home economics, agricul- 
tural and industrial interests it was 
unanimously accepted by the Toroato 
Convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor in November, 1909. 


First Bill Drafted 


Early in December President Gom- 
pers called the writer, Arthur E. 
Holder, Chairman of the Legislative 
Committee of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, to his office and in the 
presence of some members of the 
Committee on Industrial Education 
said in part: 


“Here, lad, is a copy of the voca- 
tional education bill drafted by our 
Committee on Industrial Education 
and approved by the delegates at the 
Toronto Convention. Get it intro- 
duced in Congress and do everything 
possible to secure its enactment.” 


On being asked if he had any pref- 
erence among Senators and Represen- 
tatives to whom it should be pre- 
sented, he jokingly replied: 


It covers 
one of your hobbies. You should 

ow best those who are most inter- 
ested in educational proposals and 
human advancement, men who can be 
depended upon to not only introduce 
the bill but who will also press it for 
early consideration and passage 
through both houses.” 


“No; that is 7 to you. 


After consultation with Mr. Willet 
M. Hayes—one of the earliest advo- 
cates for vocational education and at 
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that time Assistant Secretary of the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culure—the bill was first presented to 
Mr. Charles R. Davis, of Minnesota, 
who at our joint request later intro- 
duced it in the House of Representa- 
tives. Mr. Davis in a previous Con- 
gress in 1908 had introduced and 
urged the passage of a bill for the 
extension of agricultural education 
among farmers, their sons, daughters 
and employees. 

Soon thereafter when again confer- 
ring with Mr. Hayes it was our good 
fortune to meet Mr. John Gunn, of 
Traer, Iowa, one of the outstanding 
leaders of the farmers’ progressive 
organizations of the Middle West. 
He, too, enthusiastically favored vo- 
cational education. He pledged his 
agricultural associates and organiza- 
tions to support the proposed law. 


Senator Dolliver Champions Bill 


We instantly agreed to visit Sen- 
ator Jonathan P. Dolliver of Iowa, 
at that time Chairman of the United 
States Senate Committee on Agricul- 
ture, and request him to introduce 
and champion our bill. The Senator 
was ill but he readily consented for 
us to meet him at his home. Our 
visit struck him as a rather unusual 
experience to be honored with a joint 
call by a representative Labor man of 
Sioux City, Iowa, and a farm organ- 
ization representative of Traer, 
Iowa. After we briefly referred to 
the purpose of our visit he humor- 
ously and graphically remarked: 
“This is really an epochal event to 
learn that your two important ele- 
ments of society are in agreement on 
any legislative proposal.” We pre- 
sented him a copy of our bill. After 
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carefully reading it he inquired: 
“Well! Well! This is something 
really original. What does it all 
mean?” 


Synopsis of Original Bill 


An animated discussion followed. 
We offered detailed explanations to 
the best of our ability as to how the 
proposed legislation would add use- 
fulness and power to our free public- 
school system; how it would increase 
the popularity of teachers and stimu- 
late a greater adaptability and effec- 
tiveness among educators of all 
grades; how it would provide unlim- 
ited opportunities for self-selection 
to youths so they could intelligently 
choose their life work; how it would 
materially assist thousands who had 
left school prematurely to obtain 
valuable instruction in evening classes 
and enable them to become more con- 
versant with the related subjects and 
theories of the trade or vocation in 
which they were employed. The pro- 
posed legislation would furnish real, 
genuine public aid to those who were 
sufficiently ambitious to try to help 
themselves, or, as we summarized it: 
“Self-help among toilers publicly en- 
couraged.” 

Of course we emphasized the three 
cardinal virtues of the bill; viz., op- 
portunity, cooperation, representa- 
tion. 

Senator Dolliver made several 
vivid references to his early experi- 
ences as a rural school teacher and 
finally pledged himself to do all in his 
power in behalf of the bill saying in 
part: “This measure when enacted 
will be one of the greatest blessings 
to humanity. To countless millions 


yet unborn it will bring material suc- 
cess and spiritual joy.” 

In January, 1910, Senator Dolliver 
introduced the bill in the Senate. In 
April, 1910, he conducted the first 
public hearings upon it at which many 
men and women prominent in edu- 
cation, agricultural, industrial and 
trade-union activities participated. 
They unanimously urged its enact- 
ment. Owing to the fact that tariff 
legislation—the Payne Aldrich bill— 
absorbed the attention of that Con- 
gress Senator Dolliver was disap- 
pointed in being unable to advance his 
vocational education bill. 


Second Bill Died in Conference 


In the succeeding Congress, Wil- 
liam B. Wilson, Democratic repre- 
sentative from Pennsylvania, reintro- 
duced the measure. Owing to the 
death of Senator Dolliver, Senator 
Page, Republican, of Vermont, intro- 
duced the bill in the Senate. 

Considerable progress was made 
during that Congress; in fact, the bill 
passed both the House of Represent- 
atives and the Senate, but died in con- 
ference. The congestion of legisla- 
tion during the closing days of that 
Congress—the sixty-second—made it 
impossible to get consideration of the 
conference report. 


Special Commission Appointed 


Early during the next Congress, in 
1914, the agricultural extension por- 
tion of the bill was separated from 
the original draft and speedily en- 
acted into the law. It is known as 
the Smith-Lever Act. 

At the same session Congress 
passed a joint resolution providing 
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for the appointment of a special com- 
mission, consisting of nine highly 
qualified persons, to consider the need 
of and to report a plan for Federal 
aid in behalf of vocational education 
in state colleges and public schools. 
That commission was appointed by 
President Wilson, February 18, 
1914. On it were two Senators: 
Hoke Smith, Democrat, of Georgia, 
and Carroll S. Page, Republican, of 
Vermont; two Representatives: Dud- 
ley M. Hughes, Democrat, of Geor- 
gia, and Simeon D. Fess, Republican, 
of Ohio; Charles A. Prosser, of New 
York, Secretary of the National So- 
ciety for the Promotion of Industrial 
Education; Charles H. Winslow, 


member of the Sawsmiths’ Union and 
expert on vocational education for 
the United States Department of 
Labor; Miss Agnes Nestor, of Chi- 
cago, President of the International 


Glove Workers’ Union; Miss Flor- 
ence Marshall, of New York, Prin- 
cipal of the Manhattan Trade School 
for Girls; and John A. Lapp, of In- 
dianapolis, Legislation Reference Li- 
brarian. 


Passage of Act Through Congress 
First Board Appointed 


When this special commission re- 
ported its findings to the House, Mr. 
Fess stated: “This is the first time in 
the history of our Government when 
a commission or a special committee 
completed its report within time al- 
lotted and kept its expenses within 
the original appropriation. In fact 
this commission will return funds not 
expended.” 

After a full and free debate in both 
branches the reported bill recom- 
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mended by this commission was ac- 
cepted by Congress with but few 
changes. It passed both houses by a 
practically unanimous vote, and was 
approved by President Wilson, Feb- 
ruary 23, 1917. It is now popularly 
known as the Smith-Hughes Voca- 
tional Education Law. 

The law is unique in one particular 
in that it requires a representative 
board to administer it. This board 
consists of seven members represent- 
ing all the active elements of society. 
The first board comprised the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, David F. Hous- 
ton; Secretary of Commerce, Wil- 
liam C. Redfield; Secretary of Labor, 
William B. Wilson; U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education, Philander P. 
Claxton, as ex-officio members; and 
three lay members—one to represent 
agriculture, Charles A. Greathouse; 
one to represent commerce and in- 
dustry, James P. Munroe; and one to 
represent Labor, Arthur E. Holder. 
The Federal Board appointed for the 
administration of this law took office 
July 21, 1917. 

Those selected by the Board to 
serve on the Executive Staff were: 


Charles A. Prosser, Director. 

Charles E. Alden, Chief Clerk. 

E. Jos. Aronoff, Secretary to the 
Board. 

L. S. Hawkins, Assistant Direc- 
tor for Agricultural Educa- 
tion. 

Lewis A. Carris, Assistant Di- 
rector for Trade and Indus- 
trial Education. 

Josephine T. Berry, Assistant 
Director for Home Econom- 
ics Education. 
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In addition to those whose names 
are already recorded herein—and 
aside from members of Congress who 
voted for the bill—those personally 
known to the writer who rendered 
invaluable aid during its considera- 
tion by Congress and who helped to 
secure its final passage were: 


James P. Munroe, President, 
and Alvin E. Dodd, Secre- 
tary, National Society for Vo- 
cational Education. 

Willet M. Hayes, Assistant Sec- 
retary, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

Philander P. Claxton, U. S. 
Commissioner of Education. 
William C. Redfield, Secretary, 
U. S. Department of Com- 

merce. 

E. Jos. Aronoff, Secretary to 
Senator James Martine of 
New Jersey. 

Charles E. Alden, Secretary to 
Senator Carrol S. Page of 
Vermont. 

Henry E. Miles, Chairman, 
Committee on Education, 
American Manufacturers As- 
sociation. 


In practice this Federal vocational 
law has been found to be as elastic 
and flexible as its designers originally 
intended. It dictates to no state, nor 
to any school. It offers a method of 
cooperation with the several states 
on an equal basis of financial suste- 
nance, provided that certain standards 
are set up which meet the approval 
of the Federal Board. 

Federal aid as provided in this law 
is limited to schools under public con- 
trol and maintenance. There is no 


interference with nor any Federal aid 
extended to schools of the purely ele- 
mentary grades giving academic in- 
struction. Neither is the Federal aid 
or cooperation extended to schools of 
college grade. Agricultural schools 
of college grade were previously pro. 
vided for by the Federal Government 
under the Morrill Acts of 1862-1890, 
the Hatch Act of 1887, the Nelson 
Act of 1907, and other amendments 
to those acts. 

As evidence of the popularity of 
this new law and as an indication of 
the eagerness with which the people 
of the several states manifested their 
approval of it, it is sufficient to note 
that on January 1, 1918, or only five 
months from the date when the 
Board undertook the administration 
of the law, every one of the forty- 
eight states had accepted the pro- 
visions of the act in whole or in part. 


No Partisan Politics Ever Apparent 


Statements have been made by 
some not wholly in sympathy with 
vocational education or trade train- 
ing, that the passage of the Smith- 
Hughes Vocational Education Law 
was inspired by partisans for political 
advantage. 

To those who have such misgiv- 
ings are foregoing historical survey 
as to the part played by laymen repre- 
senting education, commerce, manu- 
facture, agriculture and Labor in be- 
half of this law should be sufficiently 
convincing to prove that at no time 
did political partisans endeavor to 
capitalize or claim party credits for 
the passage of the act. 

The bare facts are these: Senator 
Dolliver of Iowa and Representative 
Davis of Minnesota, both well-known 
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PRECAUTION 


Republicans, championed the first 
bills. Senator Page, Republican, of 
Vermont, and Representative Wm. 
B. Wilson, Democrat, of Pennsyl- 
yania, handled the bills in the second 
stage. 

Senator Hoke Smith and Repre- 
sentative Hughes, both Democrats 
from Georgia, were members of the 
Industrial Education Commission of 
1914. They were also chairmen of 
the Committees on Education of the 
Senate and House. 

When the second bill passed Con- 
gress in 1912 and 1913, it received 
an unanimous vote in both houses. 

In 1916 and 1917, when the 
present act was passed, many mem- 
bers of the House and Senate, Demo- 
crats and Republicans, vied with each 
other to advance the measure and ex- 
press their enthusiasm in its behalf. 
During the debate in the House, 
members complimented and praised 
Mr. Hughes. Only two members of 
the House —Mr. James Slayden, of 
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Texas, and Mr. Finis Garrett, of 
Tennessee—questioned the advisabil- 
ity of its passage. They feared it 
might interfere with certain state 
rights. On its final passage they did 
not vote against it. On the final pas- 
sage of the bill in the House, the 
members were so elated that they 
arose en mass and vigorously ap- 
plauded. 

Never at a time were party lines 
drawn; never was any allusion made 
to political party credits in debate. 
Undoubtedly the American people 
are proud of the fact that this great 
educational, humanitarian measure 
passed Congress by almost unani- 
mous vote without any partisan claims 
or antagonism. 

The passage of this act amply dem- 
onstrated the value of our democratic 
system of government and the va- 
lidity of the pledge made by Abra- 
ham Lincoln at Gettysburg that this 
is and shall remain a Government of, 
by and for the people. 


PRECAUTION 


Let us look sharp at giddiness and laughter, 

Now that the sun runs low and frost strikes deep. 
Let us resign illusion, let us be after 

Strength, a bed-rock where things immortal sleep. 


This is philosopher’s season, dead term 

Of reckoning, test of enduring things. 

Now naked sinews of trees bravely confirm 
Their strength; passion reveals its fragile wings. 


In the nights of long white hours and silence, cold 
Will purge the fleshy growth of ecstasy. 

The fiber which remains will staunchly hold 
That which is good for immortality. 


Let us put by our vulnerable rapture. 

Now is the time to look life in the eyes. 

Now when the frost strikes deep is time to capture 
Strength, and the clear sight of the wise. 


Frep H. Lape. 





ORGANIZED LABOR’S LEGISLATIVE 
VICTORIES 


WILLIAM GREEN 


RGANIZED labor accom- 
O plished much while the last 

session of the 71st Congress 
was in session. 

Despite the shortness of the session 
and the absolute necessity of passing 
many appropriation bills to permit the 
Government to function and also farm 
relief measures, both Houses of Con- 
gress gave intense consideration to 
much of the remedial legislation pro- 
posed by Labor. 

For years we had urged the enact- 
ment of legislation that would require 
contractors erecting Federal buildings 
to pay the prevailing rate of wages. 
Early in the session Senator Couzens 
introduced a bill providing for the 
payment of the prevailing rate of 
wages and the employment of local 
labor. This was placed on the appro- 
priation bill as a rider but the House 
refused to give its approval. 

Then a bill became a law providing 
for the prevailing rate to be paid on 
all public buildings in the United 
States and District of Columbia by 
contractors and subcontractors. If 
the contracting officer and the con- 
tractor can not agree on the proper 
wages to be paid the Department of 
Labor makes a decision and that is 
final. The bill was passed and signed 
by the President and the provisions of 
the law are being written in all speci- 
fications for public buildings. 

Other measures that will have far- 
reaching effect are the Saturday half- 
holiday laws for more than 450,000 
Federal employees and the 44-hour 


week for 150,000 postal employees. 
When the proposals were first intro- 
duced they met with active opposition, 
but Labor continued its agitation and 
the bills became laws. They will have 
a great moral effect on private em- 
ployers. 

Two of the three Wagner bills be- 
came laws after a most persistent agi- 
tation by Labor. One of them pro- 
vides for the advance planning of 
public works. In good times a com- 
mission will consider what public 
works are necessary and provide all 
the required plans and specifications. 
When there is evidence of a depres- 
sion the plans will be carried out, thus 
giving employment to many thousands 
of workers. 

The other Wagner bill which be- 
came a law provides for the collection 
of statistics regarding changes in em- 
ployment, total wages paid, and the 
total hours of employment in the 
service of the Federal Government, 
the states and political subdivisions 
thereof. The Wagner bill to create 
a Federal Employment Service passed 
both Houses, but was vetoed by the 
President. 

Bills of especial interest to Labor 
which passed Congress and became 
laws are those providing for: 

1. Prevailing rates of wages on 
public buildings. 

2. Saturday half-holiday for more 
than 450,000 Federal employees. 

3. Advance planning for public 
works to be constructed during de- 
pression. 
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4. Four-hour day on Saturday for 
150,000 postal employees. 

5. Creation of a Department of La- 
bor in Porto Rico. 

6. Extension of provisions of the 
Vocational and Rehabilitation Act to 
Porto Rico. 

7. Retirement Act for Panama 
Canal employees. 

8. Increase in wages for employees 
in the Custom Service. 

g. Appropriating $500,000 addi- 
tional to increase the border immigra- 
tion patrol. 

10. Appropriations of nearly a bil- 
lion dollars for public works and high- 
ways. 

11. Appropriation of $178,000 to 
collect complete statistics of changes 
in employment, total wages paid, and 
total hours of employment in the serv- 
ice of the Federal Government, states 
and political subdivisions thereof. 

12. Modernization of three battle- 
ships in the Government navy yards 
and arsenals. 

13. Requiring all work on eleven 
new destroyers at a cost of $51,700,- 
000 to be performed in the navy yards 
and arsenals when it does not cost ap- 
preciably more than by contract. Ten 
million dollars appropriated to begin 
construction. 

14. Extra compensation for over- 
time service performed by immigra- 
tion inspectors and other employees 
of the immigration service. 

15. Books for the adult blind. 

16. Appropriating an additional 
$500,000 for improving the United 
States Employment Service. 

17. Increase of $200 in wages for 
railroad locomotive, Bureau of Safety 
and hours of service inspectors. 

Several obnoxious bills were de- 
feated through the opposition of La- 
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bor. The bill providing for the unifi- 
cation of the immigration and customs 
border patrol passed the House, but 
failed of passage in the Senate. This 
was opposed by Labor on the ground 
that the object was to enforce only one 
law—the Volstead Act. It was not 
believed that our immigration service 
should be contaminated as was the 
Coast Guard. 

A bill providing for waiving trials 
by jury in the district courts of the 
United States passed the House but 
was not acted upon by the Senate. A 
jury trial is a right guaranteed by the 
constitution and Labor will insist upon 
its retention. 

Because of congestion in the Senate, 
Senator Norris and other senatorial 
friends of Labor recommended that 
no effort be made in the last session to 
press our anti-injunction bill. Sen- 
ator Norris thought it would be best 
to let it go over until the next session 
when there would be a better chance 
for its favorable passage. As Sen- 
ator Norris is leading the fight for 
our anti-injunction legislation we ac- 
cepted his advice. No man in the 
Senate has mgre knowledge of what 
can and can not be done than Senator 
Norris. He is also well informed as 
to the proper time to press our legis- 
lation. 

Several bills supported by Labor 
passed Congress but were vetoed by 
the President. An increase of $100 
per year for 926 underpaid village let- 
ter carriers met with the disapproval 
of the President. It was given a 
pocket veto. The Muscle Shoals bill 
which provided a practical method of 
disposing of that great project and 
would give work to thousands of un- 
employed met with a veto. 
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Maternity and infancy bill passed 
both Houses, but failed of passage 
because the filibuster in the Senate pre- 
vented discussion of amendments. 

The House passed the immigration 
bill providing for a decrease in the 
immigration quotas of 90 per cent. 
The same percentage also applied to 
countries in the western hemisphere. 
The bill reached the Senate during the 
filibuster and despite frequent efforts 
to have it taken up and acted upon it 
failed to pass although a great ma- 
jority of the Senators would have 
voted favorably. 

One bill that would have passed the 
House by a large majority was not 
permitted to come to a vote through 
trickery. This was the seamen’s bill 
which had passed the Senate. It pro- 


vided that a vessel should take as 
many seamen away from the United 


States as it brought here. It is the 
practice to smuggle immigrants into 
the country by passing them off as sea- 
men. A ship will bring in from 25 to 
100 immigrants as extra “seamen” 
and they will remain in this country. 
Many of these are Chinamen and 
others from the barred zone. The 
big shipping interests both foreign and 
domestic fought the bill. Representa- 
tive Free of California gave great as- 
sistance to the shipowners to defeat 
the bill. 

A bill providing for the industrial 
education of persons who lost their 
jobs through the introduction of ma- 
chinery so that they may engage in 
some other occupation passed the 
House but was lost in the filibuster in 
the Senate. 

The Saturday half-holiday bill for 
all employees of the Government ex- 
cept in the Postal Service, passed the 
House March 2 after most earnest 
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efforts to have it put to a vote. The 
chairman of the Civil Service Com- 
mittee had been promised by the 
speaker a few days before that he 
would recognize him to move to sus- 
pend the rules to pass the bill, but it 
was not until March 2 that the recog- 
nition was given. Besides civil em- 
ployees of the Government the em- 
ployees of all Federal Courts come 
under the law. 

Hearings on the objectionable equal 
rights amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States were held, but 
the opposition was so great in both 
Houses of Congress that no action 
was taken. If the proposed amend- 
ment would be ratified by the states 
all state laws to protect women would 
be made void and Congress thereafter 
would enact all laws in relation to 
women. This would be a burden at 
which members of Congress rebelled. 
Labor opposed the proposed amend- 
ment vigorously. 

Efforts to increase first-class postage 
rates were unavailing as the Secretary 
of the Post Office Department could 
not find a Congressman who was will- 
ing to introduce a bill to that effect. 
They took the same stand as Labor, 
that the Post Office Department was 
created for service not for profit. 

The Howell home-raid bill which 
permitted the raiding of homes with- 
out a warrant was killed in the Senate. 

Another bill that passed the House 
and was lost in the filibuster in the 
Senate provided copyright legislation. 

Earnest efforts were made by the 
American Federation of Labor to 
prohibit the importation of manga- 
nese, lumber, matches and other 
goods, wares or merchandise, manvu- 
factured, mined or produced wholly 
or in part by convict, forced or inden- 
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tured labor. Representatives of the 
American Federation of Labor ap- 
peared before committees of the 
House and Senate and also the Bu- 
reau of Customs and urged this legis- 
lation. 

Owing to the increase in the impor- 
tation of crude oil which made 100,- 
000 oil workers idle the American 
Federation of Labor advocated an 
embargo on that product. This legis- 
lation failed, owing to the influence of 
the oil companies that import the oil. 

Radio legislation granting WCFL 
a clear channel failed because Repre- 
sentative White, Chairman of the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries Com- 
mittee, refused to call a meeting of the 
conferees to act upon amendments 
made in the Senate. The Senate had 
amended the bill to grant WCFL a 
clear channel. 

All bills in the interest of farm re- 


lief and for the relief of ex-service 
men were supported by the American 


Federation of Labor. Some of them 
became laws. 

Hearings on old age pension legis- 
lation were held by committees of the 
Senate and House and representatives 
of the American Federation of Labor 
explained the attitude of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. 

Companion bills for the Sunday 
closing of barber shops were intro- 
duced. The Senate passed the bill 
and the House reported it favorably, 
but a vote for its passage was not 
taken. 
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Bills to permit credit unions in the 
District of Columbia were reported 
favorably in both Houses but only 
passed the Senate. Bills that would 
prohibit loan sharks and protect per- 
sons who are in need of small loans 
were reported favorably in both 
Houses but failed of passage because 
of the congestion. 

Labor supported a bill introduced 
by Senator Walsh of Massachusetts 
providing for a 5-day week for all 
Government employees. This will be- 
come a leading issue in the next Con- 
gress. 

It will thus be seen that Labor was 
unusually active in support of social 
justice legislation, and while some of 
the bills urged met with defeat most 
of these passed one House. At the 
same time most objectionable legisla- 
tion was defeated. 

Owing to the fact that the next Con- 
gress will be almost evenly divided 
politically, and the Presidential elec- 
tion will occur in 1932, we have every 
reason to believe that we will succeed 
in our efforts to secure additional re- 
medial legislation. 

The officers of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor deeply appreciate the 
support which practically all the offi- 
cers and members of nationa! and in- 
ternational unions, state federations 
of labor and city central bodies gave 
in the efforts we put forth to secure 
the enactment of the legislation herein 
enumerated. 








N SPITE of a year of record- 
breaking business depression, the 
engineers of the locals in Chicago 

affliated with the International Un- 
ion of Operating Engineers find them- 
selves working under better conditions 
than they were twelve to fifteen 
months ago. 

This condition, paradoxical as it 
may seem, is due to one cause and one 
alone, which is organization. Prior 
to 1930 there were several locals 
throughout the city supplying engi- 
neers to various commercial activi- 
ties. In their zeal for the employ- 
ment of their members they caused 
many disputes. Jurisdictional contro- 
versies, wage disputes and disagree- 
ments involved innumerable subjects 
and prevented the efficiency necessary 
to success to both the movement’ and 
the individual member. nde 

Late in 1929 International lresi- 
dent Arthur Huddell ordered these 
locals to consolidate into Local 399, 
which thereby became the largest local 
affliated with the international body, 
having a membership of almost 3,500. 

Shortly after the formation of this 
composite group an election was held, 
Richard Wren being elected to serve 
as president for three years. Among 
the business representatives assisting 
President Wren are most of the offi- 
cers of the affiliated locals, most of 
whom work in the districts with which 
they are familiar. Periodic meetings 
in the central office at 821 West 
Washington Boulevard are held to 
prevent the overlapping of duties and 
districts. 
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J. G. BENNEMA 


The engineers of Local 399 are em- 
ployed in the commercial institutions, 
public buildings not covered by locals 
under special charter, state and county 
institutions in Chicago, Cook County 
and northern Illinois, and in the vari- 
ous plants of the sanitary district. 
The agreements negotiated under this 
new régime have been highly compli- 
mented by labor authorities, as well 
as the splendid spirit in which they 
have been observed. A complete fil- 
ing system and card index is kept of 
all agreements and a general office 
equipment second to none has made 
the efficient handling of business pos- 
sible. 

One of the most difficult spots in 
Chicago for the union engineers to 
make progress has been what is known 
as the “Loop.” In this area is the 
greater portion of Chicago’s office 
buildings and also the large-store 
shopping district. Under the new ar- 
rangement decided progress has been 
made in Loop buildings as well as in 
the surrounding territory. 

From Randolph Street to 39th 
Street, Chicago’s lake-front park will 
be the mecca for tourists, business- 
seekers and the curious in 1933, when 
Chicago will celebrate its 1ooth birth- 
day as an incorporated city by holding 
a real, genuine World’s Fair. The 
buildings requiring engineers will be 
furnished by Local 399, as are the 
present buildings of the South Park 
District, which has jurisdiction over 
this area where the World's Fair is 
under construction. 
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The hoisting and portable engi- 
neers necessary to construct the 
World’s Fair buildings now in prog- 
ress Of construction are being fur- 
nished by Local 150, which has juris- 
diction over this class of work in 
Chicago and adjoining area. Mem- 
bers of this local also handle all such 
mechanical equipment as is used in the 
building material, stone, coal and 
junkyards. John Lynch, long identi- 
fied with this class of work, is presi- 
dent of Local 150; and another 
veteran, William Maloney, is the 
business representative. 

The engineers operating the pump- 
ing stations comprise Local No. 556, 
of which Joseph Haley is president. 
The year 1930 has been a good period 
for them and they worked under a 
satisfactory agreement. 

The Fire Department of Chicago 
is under the jurisdiction of Local 587, 
with James Hannah as president. An 
outstanding incident in their ranks 
was the success of one of their mem- 
bers, Michael Buckley, who passed 
first in an examination for Superin- 
tendent of Motor Equipment and has 
been certified to the position. 

James J. Spain, President of Local 
143, comprising engineer custodians 
employed by the Board of Education, 
had a busy year. Because of an ar- 
chaic tax system, the Board of Edu- 


cation as well as other branches of the 
city government were forced to post- 
pone pay days and curtail expenses in 
general. A special session of the State 
Legislature and other measures have 
straightened out this condition to a 
point where the problem now is to 
comply with the new law by making a 
budget and laying future plans for 
added revenue to meet the demands of 
this ever-growing metropolis. 

In the late fall of 1930 Charles E. 
Driscoll, past President of Local 143 
and an active member of the labor 
group of Chicago, called a meeting of 
the leaders of all locals affiliated with 
the International Union of Operating 
Engineers. At this dinner confer- 
ence Brother Driscoll outlined a plan 
for closer cooperation between the 
Chicago engineer locals which would 
be beneficial to all. 

The success of this conference has 
been proven in many respects during 
the months that followed and has re- 
sulted in further meetings that are 
being continued to date. 

The healthy condition of the union 
movement in Chicago as far as the en- 
gineers are concerned is due to the 
absence of destructive competition 
among the local unions and a splendid 
type of leadership, supported and ap- 
preciated by the rank and file. 


THE SOLITARY SOUL 


Even when those who loved her pressed around her, 


She could not mingle 


Her life with their lives; secret feters bound her 


Aloof and single 


A dryad more than woman, lost and banished 


From her world; only 


Sometimes on cloudy hills where lowlands vanished 


She was not lonely. 


Joun HANLOon. 





NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION 
M. Travis Woop 


N AGENCY to promote play- 
grounds and other opportun- 
ities for public recreation, 

with the purpose of securing adequate 
space and leadership for the leisure- 
time needs of all the people, the as- 
sociation acts as a center of informa- 
tion and service for city recreation 
departments and other’ groups 
throughout the country who are work- 
ing for home and community play. 

Organized in 1906 as the Play- 
ground Association of America, the 
group changed to the present name 
in July, 1930, because of the broaden- 
ing scope of its field. During its 
twenty-five years of service, commun- 
ities maintaining play areas under 
leadership have increased from 41 to 
well over 900. Play for adults has 
been provided increasingly in public 
recreation programs, with the short- 
ening work day and the attendant 
problem of the wise use of leisure. 
Starting with children’s playgrounds, 
the movement has expanded to in- 
clude athletics, music, drama, art, na- 
ture study and other pursuits for the 
spare time of men and women. 

The association’s budget is con- 
tributed by members throughout the 
country. Its service in 1930 was made 
possible by some 15,000 contributors 
in nearly 1,000 communities. The 
main branches of its work are field 
service to communities; service to 
communities and individuals by mail; 
the training of recreation leaders; 
education of the general public to the 
value and need of wholesome recrea- 
tion. 
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The local recreation programs 
which it promotes are supported 
mainly by municipal funds. Many 
cities now consider their recreation 
systems as essential to civic welfare 
as their systems of education or sani- 
tation. The total expenditure of $33,- 
539,805 which cities reported for 
public recreation during 1929 was 
over 32 million dollars more than the 
expenditures reported for 1909 and 
almost 27 million more than the 1919 
report. The following statistics il- 
lustrate the trend in management of 
recreation facilities away from the 
private and philanthropic to the tax- 
supported. In 1909 recreation areas 
were reported as privately managed 
in 177 cities and managed in 181 cities 
by park departments, schools, play- 
ground commissions and other munic- 
ipal departments. In 1929, 134 cities 
reported that their recreation activ- 
ities were supported by private funds; 
168 cities by a combination of private 
and public funds, and 629 cities by 
public funds entirely. 

New public play areas numbering 
1,137 were opened for the first time 
in 1929 alone. Of these areas, 794 
were outdoor playgrounds—more 
than half as many as the total of 1,- 
535 playgrounds existing twenty 
years before. The total of separate 
play areas under !eadership reported 
for 1929 was 13,397. These in- 
cluded 1,709 athletic fields, 409 bath- 
ing beaches, 299 municipal golf 
courses, II§ summer camps and 1,010 
swimming pools. 

Safety, health and character build- 
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ing are reasons for cities’ increasing 
expenditures for recreation. As au- 
tomobile traffic increases and vacant 
lots disappear, playgrounds have be- 
come vital to the protection of chil- 
dren’s lives. Juvenile delinquency has 
been found to diminish as much as 75 
per cent in a given neighborhood after 
a directed play center has been 
opened. The good sportsmanship 
and team play taught by directed 
athletics and other recreations have 
proved a powerful ally of juvenile 
judges and police officials in stopping 
crime at its source. Communities are 
realizing also that parks and play- 
grounds add to the liveableness of a 
place and are a factor in attracting 
and holding industries. 

The doctrine “play the game your- 
self” is spreading through increasing 
opportunities for vigorous sports un- 
der municipal auspices. For approxi- 
mately every 31 persons on the side- 
lines at city league games, one person 
plays on the field, attendance reports 
show. More than ten million games 
of golf were played on municipal 
courses during the 1929 season. 
Clerks, truck drivers and stenograph- 
ers were among the thousands who 
enjoyed frequent games at low fees 
on city links. 

Good leadership is necessary to the 
usefulness of play areas, it is recog- 
nized, and emphasis is being placed 
on training, both local and national. 
Recreation leaders employed have in- 
creased from 3,764 to 22,920 in the 
last twenty years, with a gain of 7,000 
in the last five years. Volunteer lead- 
ers to the number of 7,411 have been 
enlisted. A special service of the Na- 
tional Recreation Association, con- 
ducted under the auspices of the 


United States Department of Agri- 
culture is training play leaders for 
rural districts. In 1929 these rural 
recreation institutes were attended by 
more than 7,000 country teachers and 
ministers, 4-H Club leaders, county 
farm agents and others. Games, folk 
dancing, music appreciation and the 
staging and directing of plays and 
pageants are among the subjects. 

Widespread interest in recreation 
leadership as a vocation is reported 
by the Association’s employment 
service, which was asked to find work- 
ers for more than 500 recreation posi- 
tions in 1930. Each year the Na- 
tional Recreation School, established 
in 1926, trains forty college gradu- 
ates, picked for their qualities of lead- 
ership, to fill the more responsible po- 
sitions in community recreation sys- 
tems. A summer school, a school for 
colored leaders and a correspondence 
course are other features of the train- 
ing program. 

Over 300 cities in 44 states are 
visited regularly by field workers of 
the National Recreation Association. 
They bring aid and advice to local 
recreation problems on the request 
of city authorities. More than 20,- 
000 inquiries a year are answered by 
mail, the majority of them coming 
from rural and small communities, 
and many from foreign countries. A 
branch of this correspondence depart- 
ment, the Community Drama Serv- 
ice, gives practical advice on ques- 
tions of amateur plays and pageants 
to school, church and community 
groups. 

The National Physical Education 
Service, a department of the associa- 
tion, was established in 1918 to pro- 
mote legislation for compulsory phys- 
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ical education in the schools. Thirty- 
six states have passed laws requiring 
physical education, 31 states have 
state-wide programs and 20 states 
have state departments of physical 
education. 

Handbooks, bulletins and other 
publications on recreation are issued 
by the National Recreation Associa- 
tion, also a monthly magazine, Rec- 
reation. The National Recreation 
Congress, meeting annually under the 
association’s auspices, has an attend- 
ance of about 600 men and women 
representing many professions. The 
theme of the 1930 Congress was “a 
critical look at community recrea- 
tion.” It faced such problems as ad- 
verse political influences, questions of 
larger cooperation with other agen- 
cies, the efficiency of leadership and 
what is an adequate recreation pro- 
gram for the life of a city and the life 
of an individual. 

Research now under way includes a 
study of play in institutions, a national 
survey of community music, and a 
study of recreation for girls and 
women, all of which are financed by 
special contributions. A campaign is 
being carried on among real-estate 
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operators to point out the advantages 
to sales of property and to community 
planning of setting aside parks and 
playgrounds when subdivisions are 
laid out. At least 300 new subdivi- 
sions already have made permanent 
provision for play spaces. 

Joseph Lee, of Boston, has been 
president of the association since 
1910. Other officers are John H. 
Finley, first vice-president; John G. 
Winant, second vice-president; Rob- 
ert Garrett, third vice-president; 
Gustavus T. Kirby, treasurer; How- 
ard S. Braucher, secretary. The head- 
quarters of the association are located 
at 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City. 

A conservative estimate of the 
average daily attendance at summer 
playgrounds is three million persons, 
of whom two and a quarter million 
are children. With the importance of 
play in the education of children in- 
creasingly realized, and with mod- 
ern inventions freeing more and 
more time for adult recreation, the 
association enters upon its second 
twenty-five years with every prospect 
for steadily expanding service. 


A LITTLE SONG OF LIFE 


Glad that I live am I; 
That the sky is blue; 

Glad for the country lanes, 
And the fall of dew. 


After the sun the rain, 
After the rain the sun; 
This is the way of life, 
Till the work be done. 


All that we need to do, 
Be we low or high, 

Is to see that we grow 
Nearer the sky. 


Lizetre W. Reese 





HEALTH PROBLEMS OF THE CHILD 
Paut H. WeEzEMAN, M.D. 


that confront us from day to 

day and that relate to the ma- 
terial things of life, the one pertaining 
to the maintenance of good health 
ranks first and foremost in the order 
of importance. Most all of us have 
at least a casual acquaintance with 
financial problems and some have con- 
siderable difficulty with their social, 
business and political problems. How- 
ever irksome all these may be, 
they are of secondary importance com- 
pared to the one great problem of 
how to maintain good health, bodily 
vigor and strength. 

Self-preservation is the first law of 
nature. A man should be interested 
in politics, in business and in his social 
life. But before all this comes the 
urge and the desire to live. Health 
and strength and the sense of well- 
being towers far above all other things 
of life. There is nothing more pre- 
cious than life and good health. 
Health is wealth, may be a trite say- 
ing, but we all appreciate the force 
and the significance of it. 

The problem of good health is with 
us from birth until the very moment 
that we breathe our last. To main- 
tain life and health means constant 
adjustment to our environment. The 
health problem is stupendous in its 
various aspects. It touches our very 
existence and demands constant action 
that we may combat the evil forces 
that seek to destroy us. Throughout 
life, from day to day, we attempt to 
solve this problem. We shall not be 
able to solve it completely here below, 


O' ALL the various problems 
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for, as the Scripture says, “It is set 
for man once to die.’’ Death is the 
inevitable termination of all life as we 
know it here and death would seem a 
rather inglorious end to man’s strug- 
gle with the health problem. But the 
Christian’s faith in immortality gives 
him a vision of a perfect and glorified 
body in which the human personality 
may forever continue to live. 

The health problem varies in its 
nature and in its degree of difficulty 
with reference to age and also in re- 
gard to position or vocation in life. 
The man who pilots an aeroplane at 
an elevation of some 2,000 feet has a 
health problem quite distinct from 
that which the miner must solve. The 
mechanic who works nine or ten hours 
amid the smoke and the roar of ma- 
chines has a health problem that dif- 
fers very materially from that of the 
preacher and the teacher. The health 
problem varies with age. We scarcely 
expect to hear whooping cough in an 
old man of seventy and it is rather un- 
usual for our grandmothers to de- 
velop measles or chicken pox. These 
and others are diseases of childhood. 

What are some of the health prob- 
lems characteristic of child life? In 
connection with this it is necessary to 
remember that a child’s life differs 
from that of the adult. There is a 
difference, both physical and mental. 
We all know that a child can not stand 
the physical hardships which a grown 
up person is able to endure. Some 
parents forgetting this have brought 
illness, disability and death into their 
families. A certain man of unusual 
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bodily vigor and strength lived with 
his wife and five small children in a 
large city. There the family enjoyed 
all the niceties and the comforts of 
city life and was getting along well, 
although the children were never very 
strong. Suddenly the father made up 
his mind to take up farming out in 
the far Northwest. He sold his busi- 
ness and soon the family found itself 
on the vast expanse of a section in 
Canada. The house was a mere shell. 
There was no modern equipment of 
any kind. Everything was of the most 
primitive type. Soon the long, cold 
winter days came upon them and the 
delicate bodies of the little children 
could not withstand the rigors of this 
kind of country life. To the father 
it appeared interesting and adven- 
turous. To his wife and children, the 
move was a tragedy in their lives. 


Some parents do not understand 
their children because they can not 
enter into their peculiar psychologica! 


child life. A child’s life is simple. 
Its nervous system is primitive in 
structure and in function. A child has 
not learned properly to coordinate 
and interpret its various sensations. 
Standing on the sidewalk a child sud- 
denly feels the impulse to cross the 
street and forthwith, without any fur- 
ther consideration, it dashes out upon 
the busy highway. A boy feels the 
urge to build a fire. That impulse 
completely dominates his conscious 
child’s life and in his innocence and 
simplicity he quickly proceeds to have 
his own little bonfire, perhaps in his 
father’s frame garage. 

With an understanding of a child’s 
peculiar physical and mental char- 
acteristics we are in a position to more 
fully appreciate the dangers that beset 
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children. There is first of all that 
phase of the child’s health problem 
that has to do with mechanical vio- 
lence. In Cook County, Illinois, dur- 
ing the year 1929, there were 199 
children killed in automobile acci- 
dents. Of this number approximately 
25 per cent occurred to children under 
5 years of age; 50 per cent to children 
from § to 10 years, and 25 per cent to 
children from 10 to 16 years of age. 
In this part of our country deaths 
among children from automobile acci- 
dents is a fairly accurate representa- 
tion of the mortality incidence re- 
sulting from a mechanical violence. 
There may be an occasional fatality 
resulting from burns, a street-car acci- 
dent, or a runaway horse, but these 
are comparatively rare. 

Where factory child labor is per- 
mitted there is the additional hazard 
of industrial machinery. The simple 
and undeveloped mind and body of a 
child can not properly cope with the 
hardships of a machine job. Ten 
hours or more of this work will ex- 
haust the strength and energy of the 
average adult and many a man has 
been disabled or sustained a fatal in- 
jury because of overfatigue resulting 
from too prolonged and strenuous 
labor at his machine. But surely we 
do not have children working at ma- 
chines in mills and shops, you say. 
Organized labor has been instrumen- 
tal in elevating the standards of living 
and by means of proper legislative 
measures many of our states have 
either abolished child labor or re- 
stricted the work of children to light 
occupations demanding short days of 
work, with opportunity for further 
education. 
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Some states, however, have not 
seen fit to enact laws protecting their 
youths. Men of vast wealth and own- 
ers of big business moved their plants 
into these states, grasping the oppor- 
tunity to obtain more profits and 
cheaper labor. Operators moved 
their mills into the South from New 
England to use mountain white labor 
that would cost less than the unskilled 
immigrants on the north Atlantic sea- 
board. The big cotton mills down in 
Tennessee and in North and South 
Carolina have been in the limelight 
because of strikes among the workers. 
Many facts with reference to low 
wages and long hours have fully 
shown the justice of these strikes. 
“Bloody September” last year was the 
first general uprising, with at least 
nine killings. Ernest J. Eberling, 
Professor of Economics at Vanderbilt 


University, Nashville, Tenn., writing 
in Current History, issue of June, 
1929, said: “Girls were employed ten 
hours a day at a wage of from 16 to 
18 cents an hour at the Glanzstoff 


Rayon Company, Elizabethton, 
Tenn.” 

Before the Senate Committee on 
Manufacturers during its preliminary 
hearing on the Southern textile strikes, 
it was brought out that the average 
wage is $12.65 a week. Girls work 
for $9.95 a week. Paul Blanshard, 
writing in The Nation, issue of May, 
1929, said: “South Carolina is the 
state which has no divorce, no work- 
men’s compensation law and no com- 
pulsory education. Its mill-village 
children pour into the mills at four- 
teen and stay there.” The story of 
Gladys Caldwell, one of the mill 
workers, told in The Nation, issue of 
May, 1929, reveals a tragic situation 
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with reference to childlabor. “I went 
through the third grade in school,” 
she said, ‘“‘and then I went to work in 
the mill. I was nine years old when I 
started to work at Number 4 in 
Pelzar.” ° 

While mechanical hazards compli- 
cate the health problem of the child, 
the most outstanding phase of the 
problem is found in the contagious 
diseases that are so prevalent during 
child life. During the year 1929 
there were in the city of Chicago 513 
deaths from diphtheria and 168 
deaths from scarlet fever. Whooping 
cough claimed 78 little lives, and 
deaths from measles totaled 166. 
Tuberculosis claimed its deaths from 
this disease among children under 
fourteen in Chicago during the year 
1929. 

What can we do to help our chil- 
dren solve their health problems? 
Automobile accidents are a frequent 
cause of death in the realm of the 
mechanical. Every effort should be 
made to place around children all the 
necessary protection against mechani- 
cal injury and constant vigilance on 
the part of every automobilist is essen- 
tial. Educational campaigns on safety 
measures conducted in the home and 
school should help the children in 
avoiding accidents. Compelling a 
child to work in shop and mill and ex- 
posing it to the injurious effects of 
machine work is positively wicked and 
a most reprehensible thing for parents 
and employers both. Generally speak- 
ing, the health problem of the child 
looms up largest in its disease aspect. 
How can we prevent the contagious 
diseases? How can we protect our 
children from the ravages of the vari- 
ous diseases of childhood? Some of 
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these diseases are fatal, while others 
leave a train of physical defects which 
handicap for life. A most important 
part on the program of prevention is 
the observance by children and par- 
ents of the four fundamental health 
rules; viz., fresh air and sunshine, 
proper rest and sleep, good food, and 
cleanliness. 

We may well be thankful to God 
for the influence of Christianity, for 
western civilization, for the safety and 
stability of our social, religious and 
political life—conditions which have 
brought to our homes so much that 
makes for better living. In India the 
infant mortality rate is 167 per thou- 
sand births; in other words, out of 
every thousand births, 167 children 
die before they reach the age of one 
year. In the United States during 
1925 it was 71.7 per thousand births. 


Holland’s rate in 1925 was 58.4 per 
thousand births, while in Germany 


during 1927 it was 97. Germany’s 
death rate among children is declining 
rapidly and no doubt will soon be back 
to normal pre-war figures. Russia, 
still struggling with its past revolu- 
— adjustment and communistic 
experiment, shows a_ tremendously 
high infant death rate, having during 
the year 1926 the rate of 172. The 
city of Moscow had 134, and Len- 
ingrad 147. In 1925 England's rate 
was 75.02. New Zealand is said to 
have the lowest infant mortality rate 
in the world. In 1925 it was 39.96 
per thousand births. 

Good, wholesome food is essential 
to proper growth and devélopment. 
Fresh air and sunshine is as necessary 
for the growth and development of 
human life as it is for plant life. 
Cleanliness is a basic need for good 
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health and the proper number of 
hours of rest and sleep is of special 
importance to children. They xeed 
the ever-watchful care of their par- 
ents. This is all the more necessary 
because children have not the ability 
to properly interpret their own sensa- 
tions and experiences. Many a child 
has had a sore throat or other ill- 
ness before giving any notice of it 
to its parents. This peculiar situation 
makes the health problem of the child 
all the more difficult. Many a young- 
ster with the poison of diphtheria or 
scarlet fever in its throat sits in class 
and contaminates dozens of other 
children. The child does not, of 
course, realize its sickness and its 
presence sometimes evades even the 
care and watchfulness of the most 
intelligent parents. 

The importance of carrying out the 
basic health rules can not be over- 
estimated. Along with them we 
should welcome the means of protec- 
tion, prevention and cure that medi- 
cal science has made available for us. 
Vaccination to protect against small- 
pox. Vaccination to protect against 
diphtheria. 

Smallpox is a most dreadful disease. 
Vaccination is a protection against it. 
This is a fact borne out by the ex- 
perience of people all over the civil- 
ized world. Every child when enter- 
ing school should be vaccinated and 
thus be protected against smallpox. 

Diphtheria is a typical disease of 
childhood. Diphtheria antitoxin is a 
life-saver and has greatly reduced the 
mortality rate of this disease. The 
antitoxin that is given when a child is 
sick from an attack of diphtheria is 
a positive cure provided it is given 
early and in sufficient dosage. But 
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this antitoxin does not protect the 
child against future attacks. There 
has been developed within the last 
ten years a substance known as toxin- 
antitoxin. It is a vaccination against 
diphtheria. It takes about three 
months before the protection, or im- 
munity is established. If one desires 


to make sure whether the injections 
have been successful or not, a so- 
called Schick test will determine this. 

In 1890 and for several years prior 
thereto, the death rate from diph- 
In 1929, just forty 


theria was 97.8. 
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years later, it was less than 7.8 in a 
large group of American cities. Anti- 
toxin to cure, and the three injections 
as a vaccination to prevent, have no 
doubt been the major factors in re- 
ducing the death rate of diphtheria. 

School medical inspection is an ef- 
fective method of controlling the 
spread of contagion and serves as a 
means of protection for the children. 
Close cooperation between the school 
and medical staff will do much to- 
wards a high standard of health 
among the children. 
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These going home at dusk 


Along the lane, 


After the day’s warm work, 
Do not complain. 


Were you to say to them, 
“What does it mean? 

What is it all about, 
This troubled dream?” 


They would not understand, 
They’d go their way, 

Or, if they spoke at all, 
They'd surely say: 


“Dawn is the time to rise, 
Days are to earn 

Bread and the midday rest, 
Dusk to return; 


“To be content, to pray, 
To hear songs sung, 
Or to make wayside love, 

If one is young. 


“All from the good God comes, 
All then is good; 

Sorrow is known to Him, 
And understood.” 


One who had questioned all, 
And was not wise, 

Might be ashamed to meet 
Their quiet eyes. 


All is so clear to them, 


All is so plain; 
These who go home at dusk, 
Along the lane. 


By Monk GIBBON 
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James S. 


E WISH to call your at- 
tention to this bill which 
is now sixty days over 
due. Will you please remit at once?” 

“Well, .Mary, what shall we do 
about this bill? We have $1,000 on 
our books which is past due but our 
debtors just will not respond to the 
bills which we send to them. We 
shall have to put these accounts into 
the hands of an attorney to collect 
that we may meet the bills which we 
owe. I am well acquainted with 
George Hellstead and he has the 
reputation of collecting any thing 
that he goes after.” 

“Of course he will charge a good 
commission for collecting.” 

“Yes, John, but many of our deb- 
tors are in the same position as we 
are. They may wish to pay but are 
so embarrassed that they do not 
know what to write to us. You know, 
John, that we used to be able to pay 
promptly before the industrial de- 
pression. Let us think the matter 
over carefully and see if there is not 
some better way of meeting this prob- 
lem. We know it is difficult, but we 
want to keep in harmony with the 
principles of our religion even in the 
time of unusual strain.” 

“T know that you are right, Mary, 
in wanting to practice our religion 
even in these times; but you know 
that business is business and we have 
to pay our debts and must get. the 
money to do it with. If you can sug- 
gest some way to meet these bills I 
shall appreciate it and not employ the 
lawyer, but I can not see any other 
way out.” 


LET LIVE 


Morse 


“Suppose we write to each debtor 
and tell him frankly the strenuous 
problem that we are meeting and ex- 
plain that we are trying hard to meet 
our obligations and not lose our 
credit. We shall explain that we are 
paying pro rata on all of our bills 
as fast as we can get the money; 
therefore, we are equally fair with 
all. Then we shall ask them if they 
will do the same by us and pay at 
least five or ten dollars each month. 
We will receipt the payments prompt- 
ly and send them a new bill with the 
payments endorsed each month. 

“Then too, there are several of our 
customers who live nearby whom we 
can go and see. Talking with a man 
is always more satisfactory than writ- 
ing to him, anyway. You remember 
Jake Ralson; he owed you for three 
years and would never answer your 
letters or respond in any way, but 


when you went to see him you found 


him to be honest and conscientious 
but having a hard struggle finan- 
cially. 

“Of course there are some whom 
you will find unreasonable and who 
do not intend to pay but you must let 
them know that you do not want to 
lose confidence in them and that you 
hope to report favorably to the bank 
that they have been fair with you. If 
a man cares nothing about his credit 
there is not much hope of collecting 
from him, and there is nothing that 
you can do except to show a digni- 
fied spirit yourself, hoping that the 
example may be an incentive to him 
to do likewise.” 
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“Yes, Mary, I guess you are right. 
I am ready to try this way and we 
can feel that we are living our reli- 
gion in business as well as in church.” 

The problems considered in this 
conversation are to be met by more 
people this winter than for many 
years before. A few years ago our 
firm shipped seeds to regular custom- 
ers throughout New York State and 
Pennsylvania without deposits and the 
losses were almost nothing. Now 
many of these same men are exceed- 
ingly slow in making payments. 

They have not become dishonest 
but the general depression in business 
has made it very difficult for them to 
pay. Some business firms are forcing 
payment and driving many to bank- 
ruptcy. This method can only lead 


to lack of confidence. May I cite an 
instance of one customer who had 
owed $50 for two years. This man 


had apparently ignored our letters 
and bills as we could get no response 
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from him. In driving across the state 
I found it convenient to call on him 
with a hope of getting at least a part 
of the account. I found the man 
hard at work on his farm—an ex- 
ceptionally pleasant appearing in- 
dividual, who greeted me cordially 
and apologized for the long delay in 
making the payment. 

I found that he had considerable 
property, some of which was a great 
burden, as the taxes and insurance 
exceeded the net income. However, 
we soon came to a satisfactory adjust- 
ment and I was assured of payments, 
which come regularly. 

Since this experience we have 
visited several customers where we 
have had equally good results. While 
some have been disappointing it has 
in general brought about a better un- 
derstanding with our customers and 
has helped to develop a pleasant 
friendship with many with whom we 
had only a slight acquaintance, 


OLD MAN AND WIFE 


The youthful years, like revelers long gone, 
Grow faint upon the senses. Now they know 
The recompense that comes when young hearts go: 
The gift of silence on a sun-flecked lawn. 


They spend an hour with evening when the tall 
Gaunt cedars yield their shadows, lean and gray, 

And rise to meet the sun who comes to call 
Each morning, like a friend across the way. 


They who have grown too wise for any speech, 
Who feel a peace too deep for joy or pain, 

Know there is nothing more the world can teach 
Than what is learned in shadow, wind and rain. 


And so, where lilacs brood and roses climb 
Over a moss-green roof, they sit and wait 
A dark remembered hand upon the gate 

As for an old friend gone a long, long time. 


Anperson M. Scruces. 
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come to North Carolina. No 

citizen of this commonwealth 
is outside the range of its conse- 
quences. We are not the people to 
shut our eyes to the lessons of the 
written records of industrial history 
and blindly to repeat the economic 
wastes and human tragedies of a hun- 
dred years.” 

In that spirit of open-minded effort 
to understand the industrial problems 
before us, with those words of Frank 
P. Graham, president of the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina at the opening 
session—words which may well be 
quoted as stating its purpose and rea- 
son—the Southern Industrial Confer- 
ence of the National Women’s Trade 
Union League of America was held in 
Greensboro, North Carolina, March 
7-8, 1931. It brought together those 
interested in the community life of the 
state toward that understanding which 
is the “resource of an orderly democ- 
racy.” The conference had before it 
—in the spoken words of those who 
had taken part in the creation of in- 
dustrial history and were still taking 
part—the records of that industrial 
history, the experiences out of which 
the understanding so necessary in the 
creation of industrial peace can come. 

On the subject, “Industrial Peace— 
How Achieved ?” the conference—the 
first of a series—was called to further 
intelligent understanding of working 
conditions in the South and to present 
the facts on industrial arbitration and 
the trade-union agreement in main- 
taining industrial peace. 


“T. HE industrial revolution has 
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The occupations of those register- 
ing included students and faculty 
members of colleges and high schools, 
Government officials, social workers, 
members and officials of unions of the 
National Women’s Trade Union 
League of America and of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, industrial 
workers of which the biggest percent- 
age were in textiles, the agricultural 
interests represented by a farmer and 
an agricultural engineer, housewives, 
only admitted to occupations officially 
recognized in 1930, physicians, minis- 
ters and their wives, representatives 
of the press. Members were present 
of such organizations as the Y. W. C. 
A., the League of Women Voters, 
the National Federation of Federal 
Employees, and the Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs. 

The historical progress toward in- 
dustrial peace and an analysis of the 
contemporary processes of social ad- 
justment to the industrial advance was 
presented at the opening session of the 
conference by President Graham, and 
Mary Anderson, Director of the 
Women’s Bureau of the United States 
Department of Labor. 

Of the four working principles 
which President Graham declared we 
had available for our guidance now 
“in making the adjustments to the 
changes involved in the resistless 
sweep of the industrialization of a 
rural state,” his third principle, that 
of fact finding as a part of the technic 
of self-government, was illustrated in 
the facts presented by Miss Anderson 
in her survey of women’s place in in- 
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dustry in the ten Southern states, with 
emphasis on textiles. 

“The development now taking 
place in many parts of the South,” 
said Miss Anderson, “shows elements 
in common with the typical process 
that has come with industry, whether 
it be in England, New England, the 
South or elsewhere.” The low wage 
standards of women workers in the 
South are due to the fact that values 
have been affected by the standards 
of an agricultural civilization and be- 
cause of the dominance in the manu- 
facturing of textiles of “‘an industry 
that has been followed by a low wage 
standard whatever the locality in 
which it developed.” 

In a study of the wages of women 
in many industries in thirteen states 
the Women’s Bureau found wages 
universally low in cotton mills. Miss 
Anderson pointed out that earnings 
of women in cotton factories have 
shown a marked decline in recent 
years. ‘Payroll data published by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics for the 
period 1924 to 1928 show a decline 
of from 0.4 to 16.6 per cent in earn- 
ings in Georgia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina and Virginia. The 
earnings of more than 10,000 women 
spinners and of more than 8,000 
women weavers in eleven cotton 
manufacturing states in the whole 
country, as reported in the same 
study, showed a decline of over 12 
per cent.” Although the ten states 
employed less than one-fifth of the 
women in textile mills in the entire 
country, “a low wage for women not 
only maintains a low standard of liv- 
ing for the women concerned, but a 
low wage paid one group tends to de- 
press the wage of all workers and thus 
to perpetuate a low living standard.” 
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Miss Anderson gave interesting 
comparisons between the ten South- 
ern States and the rest of the country. 
That the working conditions of the 
women in the South are still largely 
affected by the standards of an agri- 
cultural civilization is shown in the 
fact that of the women workers in the 
ten Southern States, a little over a 
third were employed in agriculture, 
and in the United States as a whole 
something over a tenth. In these ten 
states in 1920, over I in every 10 
employed women in manufacturing 
while in the country as a whole over 
2 in 10 were soemployed. The domi- 
nance of two industries—cotton and 
tobacco—in these states is gradually 
being changed to more diversification. 
In 1920 however the ten states em- 
ployed more than a third of the 
women in cigar and tobacco factories. 

In considering legislation regulat- 
ing hours of work the states in the 
South stand mostly in the 10-hour 
class with Tennessee permitting 10% 
hours, North Carolina 11 in manu- 
facturing and South Carolina 12 in 
stores. Of the eight states having any 
hour legislation—Florida and Ala- 
bama give no protection against long 
hours—only three restrict weekly 
hours in any industry to less than 60. 
Tennessee has a 57-hour week, while 
South Carolina and Mississippi allow 
55 in certain manufacturing indus- 
tries. Miss Anderson’s address gave 
the facts onlabor legislation, wages and 
employment conditions so essential 
in making plans for organization and 
legislation. It gave the facts on which 
far-seeing individuals in the South 
“may be able to profit by the history 
of such a growth as is taking place in 
the South and to avoid, by wise man- 
agement and fairness to its workers, 
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some of the more acute difficulties 
that are likely to occur, looking for- 
ward to a new day for her workers— 
short hours in the day, a short work- 
week, no night work, a living wage, 
reasonable time for leisure and for a 
healthier and happier life.” 

From a consideration of these facts 
President Graham led the members 
of the conference logically to that of 
the four working principles for our 
guidance now, “implicit in the ideas 
and practices tested by the experiences 
of the western democracies in the 150 
years since the power engine let loose 
the forces which have rearranged the 
structure of the modern world.” 

There is first that of lawful free- 
dom of speech and assembly which 
our Revolutionary fathers wrote into 
the Bill of Rights. Its real test is its 
application to the most lowly. 

The second principle President 
Graham introduced with an historical 
survey of the long struggles of men 
to organize into autonomous and fed- 
erated groups in the fields of religion, 
politics, commerce and industry. “At 
the heart is the principle of collective 
bargaining as a test of our faith in the 
American principle of government. The 
movement of working people toward 
organization, with all its defects and 
failures, is a movement for a com- 
pensating human share in the control 
of the terms on which they subject 
themselves to and cooperate with the 
marvelous processes of modern indus- 
try. Industrial statesmanship has no 
greater responsibility or opportunity 
than working out the basis and the 
structure of this creative cooperation 
in industrial production with just 
recognition of the value and rights of 
capital, management and Labor. . . . 
This equal freedom to bargain col- 
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lectively is a part of the historic demo- 
cratic process and despite abuses on 
both sides, when cooperatively recog- 
nized and intelligently promoted, be- 
comes economically productive, demo- 
cratically stabilizing and humanly 
valuable.” 

The third working principle—that 
of fact finding as fundamental because 
freedom and democracy make neces- 
sary an informed public opinion—has 
already been mentioned. 

The fourth principle is that of so- 
cial legislation as a way of adjustment 
to industrial change. “No American 
pioneer,” President Graham con- 
cluded, “‘who stood with axe or rifle 
along the fringe of the unconquered 
wilderness ever faced an adventure 
more thrilling than that which calls to 
us of the field and shop, the school 
and the press, as we stand today with 
inquiring minds along the frontier of 
the vast possibilities of our yet un- 
mastered civilization.” 

Howeconomically productive, dem- 
ocratically stabilizing and humanly 
valuable the principle of collective 
bargaining applied in practice may 
become, was told at the Saturday 
afternoon session. Mr. Francis Good- 
ell, industrial engineer of the Pequot 
Mills, Salem, Massachusetts, de- 
scribed the work of joint research in 
those mills as an aid to industrial 
peace. The experiment going on 
there, makes possible jobs for work- 
ers that are fair, in the opinion of 
both worker and management after 
experiments are carried on by a tech- 
nician’s research under the joint con- 
trol of a committee of both the man- 
agement and union. The job of the 
worker is run under a written stand- 
ard arrived at through a process of 
preliminary steps in which the joint 
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committee presents the facts to the 
worker, translated in his own mother 
tongue if necessary. This fact finding, 
fact facing, and fact using in the day- 
by-day processes of the mills is demon- 
strating that high wages and low labor 
costs can go together. That the work 
is “humanly valuable” is evidenced 
by the joint supervision in order that 
the technician’s research may not re- 
sult in unemployment. 

Such steps are taken as that of re- 
fraining to introduce a change which 
would lay off twenty spinners until 
such time as the twenty could be used 
elsewhere in the mill; that of plan- 
ning ahead with studies of past sales 
to avoid sudden drops of production; 
of having a very small margin of par- 
tially employed workers instead of 
the larger number that is so frequent. 
Every step of the work of joint re- 
search is done with representatives 
of the union in touch with the work 
and no plan is adopted without the 
final approval of the union and the 
management. It is an outstanding 
example of what may be accomplished 
in shop management to provide indus- 
trial peace under an agreement be- 
tween employer and a union of em- 
ployees. It is significant that this 
story was told by an industrial engi- 
neer responsible jointly to manage- 
ment and union. 

This active assuming of the respon- 
sibilities of citizenship in the demo- 
cratic management of industry is 
bound to be reflected in the life of 
the community. What democratic 
social control through the democracy 
of organization in industry gives in 
improved community life, Col. Ray- 
mond Robins discussed at the mass 
meeting on Saturday evening. At the 
Present time when we are being chal- 
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lenged to justify our democratic form 
of government, economic freedom is 
one of our fundamental needs and 
union organization is a fundamental 
means to that end. Under great ag- 
gregations of capital and of labor the 
personal element tends to pass away. 
The individual workers must have 
the protection that comes only with 
the group organization of unionism. 

Colonel Robins gave personal ex- 
amples from his own life of what it 
meant to work in a nonunion mine and 
one in which the union had established 
the 8-hour day and the living wage. 
This wage and the leisure that an 8- 
hour day permitted gave him time to 
study. He showed too what these 
opportunities meant in the life of the 
community in the increased purchas- 
ing power which higher wages bring. 
From the standpoint of the welfare 
of the community he showed the dif- 


ference between $25,000 in extra 
dividends to a company and the same 
amount in higher wages to two or 


three hundred people. To the latter 
it means better food, clothes and hous- 
ing and more recreation. 

America is the only country where 
class cleavages have not yet divided 
the people and that this is true is only 
because of the diffusion of liberty and 
property and the hope of a better life 
on the part of the common people. It 
is the unity and strength of the Amer- 
ican people which meets the challenge 
of communism. “But,” said he, “we 
can not meet it with children working 
in our mills. The South has furnished 
great political leadership in another 
age and is capable of furnishing the 
leadership in this struggle for eco- 
nomic freedom in an industrial era. 
It is a pioneering job that we have 
before us.” 
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At this Saturday evening session, 
Miss Matilda Lindsay, Southern 
field representative of the National 
Women’s Trade Union League of 
America, described briefly the work 
of the League and especially its edu- 
cational interpretative work in its con- 
tacts with the public, work carried on 
in the hope that in the light of past 
experience looking back over the his- 
tory of industrial government, indus- 
trial peace may come without the 
struggles and tragedies of the past. 
Other conferences will be planned to 
carry the ideals of peace in industry 
to the South. 

Mr. W. C. Birthright, of the 
Southern Organizing Committee of 
the American Federation of Labor, is 
known as one of the leaders in the 
development of the cooperative or- 
ganizing campaigg for the South. At 
the Saturday evening session he voiced 
his recognition of the contribution of 
the women to the labor movement 
and the Southern campaign. He said 
that the National Women’s Trade 
Union League had done much to so- 
lidify the women of the trade-union 
movement in the South. He stressed 
the evils of the individualistic and 
paternalistic systems with their in- 
evitable long hours and short pay. It 
is the corporate interests who did not 
want the workers to have economic 
freedom and who have preached in- 
dividualism. Through an intensive 
campaign of education public opin- 
ion in the South, its churches and its 
clubs must come to an understanding 
of the contribution to citizenship of 
the trade-union movement. 

It was fitting that this conference 
on the ways of understanding indus- 
trial problems should close with a ses- 
sion to consider what parts the union, 


the press and the church play in creat- 
ing an informed public opinion on the 
roads to industrial peace, for each of 
these three great agencies play a 
great part in its creation or unbalanc- 
ing. Thomas McMahon, President of 
the United Tetxile Workers of Amer- 
ica, spoke of the great need, espe- 
cially in those times when an indus- 
trial struggle is on, of a truthful pre- 
sentation of facts. All too often only 
one angle of a case is presented to the 
general public and the worker is de- 
nied the steadying influence that 
would be created if those who are not 
in the labor movement understood 
what it stands for. Talbot Patrick, 
publisher of the Goldsboro News- 
Argus, stressed the difficulties of the 
newspapers besieged by various 
groups. “The honest newspaper,” 
said he, “prints facts as truthfully as it 
can, makes as honest comment as it 
can in its editorial column, but is usu- 
ally cussed by both sides.” 

That Mr. Patrick was speaking as 
an owner of an independent news- 
paper may be responsible for the lack 
of emphasis he gave to the influences 
at work to prevent the citizens from 
getting the truth through the press. 
A professor in analyzing why this is 
so, described a study he and his class 
had made of 16 newspapers. In 1880 
44 per cent of their revenues were de- 
rived from advertising; in 1915, 67 
per cent, and, said he, it is safe to say 
that today 75 to 85 per cent is so de- 
rived. The withdrawal of advertising 
is a club which prevents papers too 
often from taking sides on questions 
which definitely havea right and wrong. 

The Rev. Ronald J. Tamblyn, of 
Grace Church, Greensboro, frankly 
faced the responsibility of the church 
in creating an understanding public 
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opinion. He showed the necessity of 
a change from the old idea of religion 
promising a mansion in the skies in 
the future, to that which realizes 
social injustice and takes an active part 
in the education of the public on ways 
of changing the social order. In the 
discussion which followed, led by Pro- 
fessor Benjamin B. Kendrick, North 
Carolina College for Women, the 
need was emphasized of an interpreta- 
tion of the facts of the past to provide 
an understanding of the world today. 

The pioneering venture of work- 
ing out the rules and laws under 
which industry can function demo- 
cratically was the note sounded again 
and again throughout the conference. 
The discussion following each session 
called attention to such factors as the 
need for an industrial agricultural 
man-power audit of the State of 
North Carolina, brought out by Prof. 
R. W. Henninger, secretary of the 
Governor’s Council on Unemploy- 
ment and Relief; that development 
can take place through the struggle of 
the workers themselves, through co- 
operation between workers and em- 
ployers and through social legislation, 
as Prof. Calvin B. Hoover, professor 
of economics of Duke University 
pointed out. In commenting on the 
statements made at the Saturday af- 
ternoon session, Prof. Wirth Ferger, 
of the University of North Carolina, 
showed the effect of cooperative plan- 
ning in developing self-respect and 
sense of citizenship created in the 
workers. Such cooperation, too, will 
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develop a new type of leadership in 
unions. Many unions have had to 
spend all their energies in fighting for 
existence instead of developing the 
type of statesmanlike administration 
necessary under cooperative planning. 
Everyone who attended the con- 
ference was attracted to the exhibit 
of the Women’s Bureau which was 
effectively displayed in the lecture 
hall. It gave a graphic presentation 
of the status of the woman worker in 
the 10 Southern industrial states east 
of the Mississippi. Little figures of 
women representing eight million 
women workers in the United States 
presented the contrast between the 
seven million women workers in the 
38 states as contrasted with little less 
than a million in the 1o Southern 
states. Another chart showed the 
number of women employed in tex- 
tiles in each of the 10 Southern States. 
The smokestack of a chimney on a 
miniature mill showed by its size the 
number of women employed. Flor- 
ida with only 78 women employed in 
textiles, has an almost invisible smoke- 
stack. North Carolina, with its 30,- 
000 women employed in textiles, was 
pictured by a mill with four chimneys. 
It was the kind of graphic presenta- 
tion which the onlooker remem- 
bers. So, too, was the exhibit of 
the National Women’s Trade Union 
League, displaying in graphic form, 
by charts and with the printed word 
in its leaflets and bulletins, the prog- 
ress of the work of organized 
women and of all women workers. 
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Practically all the slack of employment could be taken 
up if the five-day week were inaugurated in private and 
governmental employment. 


I adopted shorter hours (5-day week) because they are 
more efficient and because they pay better. My factory 
is becoming increasingly successful. 


While actually reducing the number of working hours, 
we will in addition have increased the base rate per hour 
of our employees 1214 per cent, meaning that even with 
the shorter working period and the greater opportunity 
for recreation and enjoyment the actual purchasing power 
of our employees’ dollar compared with last year will be 
greater. 


One thing at least is now apparent, namely, that the 
proposal for the 5-day week is not to be lightly set aside 
as a fantastic dream of social reformers. 


A 5-day week should prove to be a great stimulant to 
American industry. It would result in a higher efficiency, 
employment of more people and would make for a hap- 
pier structure of our industrial and commercial life. 


In my opinion the next few years will see the compara- 
tively rapid and all but universal adoption of the 5-day 
week by the major industries. . . . 

We should have a 5-day week for workingmen, which 
means for all of us. If this country was wealthy enough 
twenty years ago to adopt a half-holiday on Saturday it is 
infinitely more able to adopt a full Saturday holiday 
now. 


. . . while it is impossible to predict how extensively 
the 5-day week will ultimately be applied, or even whether 
the many economic and social questions involved will per- 
mit of its general application, the experiment, though lim- 
ited in scope, has in actual operation justified its use in 
certain cases and in others warrants serious consideration. 


The growing practice in other professions and in outside 
industry is to concentrate effort into five days and evi- 
dence appears to indicate that this practice is justified 
enormously by results. It is considered that total output 
of work would not be prejudiced and might be increased 
and that distinct economy in other ways would be secured 
by the adoption of the principle of a 5-day week. 
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When we come to think in terms of production, instead 
of in terms of hours of labor, we will cease our opposition 
to a shorter work-day and a shorter work-week. 


The 5-day week is not the ultimate and neither is the 
eight-hour day.—Probably the next move will be in the 
direction of shortening the day rather than the week. 


This movement to limit working time to a 40-hour week 
in our national business and industrial activities without 
decrease in weekly wages is one that would bring un- 
doubted benefits to realty interests if accepted on a wide 
scale. Especially beneficial would be its results to the 
home builder and the building supply organization. 


As the introduction of automatic machinery becomes gen- 
eral it (the 5-day week) will be compulsory to prevent 
overproduction with all its evils. 


There is no longer any difference of opinion among those 
who are well intentioned and competent as to the value of 
shortening the hours of labor, both as an aid to produc- 
tion and for its effect on the standard of living. 


The only remedy would be the 8-hour day and the 5-day 
week whereby the working hours in the silk-weaving in- 
dustry would be reduced to a normal of 40 hours per week. 


I would like to suggest in passing that in my opinion the 
depression existing today in many industries is due to effi- 
ciency. Machinery and a high degree of intellectual ap- 
plication make it possible to produce normal requirements 
in fewer days than are now considered a proper working 
schedule. I trust I may be pardoned for suggesting that 
five days a week is all that any man should be permitted 
to perform. 

Such a policy of a 5-day week would enable all the un- 
employed to be put to work and become useful citizens. 
It is a reasonable and sensible way of breaking up the 
bread line. 


. . . Our working day is just twice as long as it needs 
to be and a 24-hour week ‘working day’ would relieve 
many of our ills. It would give a job to almost every man 
who wanted one and it would make work constant instead 
of spasmodic. 


It should be possible to produce enough of the necessaries 
of life to satisfy everybody and at the same time give work 
to everybody. That, of course, means short hours, high 
wages and not, as is so often advocated, longer hours and 
lower wages. 
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HETHER we will or no, 
WC shorter work time has come. 
In the four great industries 
which produce and transport the 
goods we use—agriculture, manufac- 
ture, mining and railways—working 
time has been sliced off again and 
again by new labor-saving machinery 
and time-saving devices. In the short 
period from 1918 to 1926, for which 
Mr. Hoover's study on Recent Eco- 
nomic Trends gives figures,’ we find 
that “productivity” or production per 
worker increased 27 per cent in these 
four industries. What it took the 
average worker 6 days to produce in 
1918 in each of these industries, re- 
quired in 1925 or 1926 only 5 days in 
agriculture, 434 days in manufactures, 
4% days in mining, and 5% days on 
the railroads. There were 25,165,- 
000 workers employed in these indus- 
tries in 1918 to 1920, and so great 
was the reduction in work time needed 
that 1,745,000 men lost their jobs. 
Fortunately for these million and 
three quarter workers other growing 
industries needed more men. They 
could take on some, but not all of 
those thrown out of work. Dr. Wes- 
ley Mitchell sums up employment 
changes in industry as a whole from 
1920 to 1927.2, He shows that the 
Government has employed more 
workers, the construction industries, 


1 “Recent Economic Changes,” page 452. The 
figures on number of days required are cal- 
culated from these tables. 

2 “Recent Economic Changes,” page 876. 


including road building, took on more 
and many found work in telephone, 
telegraph, automobile, transportation, 
in the mercantile trades, as clerks, 
salesmen, et cetera, also in the service 
industries—hotels, garages, moving 
pictures, barber shops, beauty parlors, 
hospitals—and in professional offices. 
But all in all, Dr. Mitchell estimates 
that “there has been a net increase in 
unemployment, between 1920 and 
1927 which exceeds 650,000 people.” 
In other words, a number equal to 
more than one-third of those laid off 
in agriculture, manufacturing, mining 
and railroads have been unable to find 
work. As Dr. Mitchell states, this 
estimate of 650,000 more out of work 
in seven years is the best we have, but 
it minimizes the seriousness of unem- 
ployment. It shows only the average 
increase in unemployment and does 
not account for the much larger num- 
ber out of work in bad seasons. It 
gives no record of the millions who 
have spent months out of work before 
they could find new jobs or for the 
permanent loss of income thousands 
of skilled workers have suffered as 
they found their skill replaced by ma- 
chines and had to take unskilled work 
at lower pay. 


Today’s Problem 


We are face to face with a very 
urgent question growing out of the 
economic progress of the last decade: 
Shall the day and a half per week, or 
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the half day, which has been saved by 
new machinery, be used to create un- 
employment? Or, shall it add to the 
worker’s leisure time, in the form of a 
shorter work-day or work-week ? 

Organized labor maintains that as 
the worker’s productivity increases 
work hours should be shortened and 
wages increased. 

Through the past century and a half 
history shows a continual shortening 
of work hours. Early factory workers 
had a 14, 16 and even an 18-hour day. 
In the first years of the 19th century 
unions struggled to establish the 12- 
hour day; later came the 10-hour 
struggle and by the end of the century 
the 10-hour day was quite general and 
a few advance groups already had the 
8-hour day. The 20th century has 
seen the 8-hour day established for 
several million workers and about one 
million already have the 5-day week. 
As we look ahead in 1931, the 6-hour 
day is no more startling change than 
was the 8-hour day when unions first 
began their drive in 1886. In fact the 
6-hour day in 1931 seems far more 
logical and necessary than did the 
8-hour day in 1886, for the producing 
power of the worker in manufacturing 
has increased 63.5 per cent in the last 
thirty years... While the established 
work-day was changing from ten to 
eight hours or nine hours (1899- 
1919), the worker’s producing power 
increased 12.1 per cent. But since 
1919 it has increased 45.9 per cent— 
nearly twice as much in half the time. 

The increase in productivity since 
1919 has been far more rapid and 
_ ' This and the following figures on productiv- 
ity are obtained from the index of volume of 
factory production (Federal Reserve Board and 
Census Monograph VIII) divided by index of 


factory employment (from Census of Manufac- 
tures), 
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more general than in any other period 
for which we have records. Available 
evidence points to an increase just as 
rapid in coming years. Have we not 
an A. O. Smith Corporation with a 
thousand research experts and other 
groups whose business it is to create a 
steady stream of new labor-saving de- 
vices? Industrial firms are hungry 
for such inventions, especially since 
the depression. For to save time and 
labor is to save money. 

With productivity increasing at this 
pace shorter work hours are not only 
justified but necessary, as well as 
higher wages. 

The Last Ten Years 


A glance at the experiences of eight 
industries will show what has hap- 
pened in the last ten years. Unfor- 
tunately we shall have to wait for the 
whole story until the 1929 census of 
manufactures is compiled. But the 
Department of Labor gives data for 
a number of representative industries, 
which we may safely assume indicate 
the general trend.” 

Textiles 


In textiles the coming of the auto- 
matic loom has revolutionized produc- 
tion. One worker operates 24 or 36 
looms and even in a few cases 64, 
where only a short time ago he ran 
from 1 to 4. This new mechanism 
has been open to abuses, when the 
stretch-out system imposed on work- 
ers more than they could handle with- 
out adjustments of work conditions. 
The net result, however, has been an 
increase in production per worker, 

*In the following sections, figures on produc- 
tivity are calculated from Federal Reserve Board 
figures on production divided by figures on em- 
ployment from the census of manufactures. Fig- 
ures on hours of work are from Department of 


Labor reports. Changes in employment from 
census of manufactures. 
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both in cotton and woolen goods mills. 
In cotton goods productivity has in- 
creased 21 per cent in the last ten 
years, and in woolens and worsteds, 
25 per cent. What it took the aver- 
age cotton-mill worker 55 hours to 
make in 1919 he can now turn out in 
about 43%; and the worker in wool- 
ens does it in about 41 hours. 

But have work hours actually been 
shortened to correspond with this 
shorter work time? They have not 
been shortened at all. In fact, as cot- 
ton mills moved southward, they 
adopted the longer hours of the South 
and now we even hear of efforts to 
lengthen work hours in New England. 
As a result, the average hours per 
week for the entire industry are 
longer. In cotton goods they increased 
from 51.8 in 1920 to 53.4 in 1930 and 
in wool goods from 48.3 to 49.6. 
Machines have not brought leisure. 
But the slack had to be taken up 
somehow, so workers were laid off. 
In cotton goods, although the indus- 
try is producing 20 per cent more than 
it did ten years ago, 2,838 wage- 
earners have actually been dropped 
from its payrolls. In woolen goods, 
23,484 have been thrown out of work. 


Meats, Shoes, Cigars 


Take another example, slaughter- 
ing and meat packing. Productivity 
increased 36 per cent from 1919 to 
1929—that is, 48 hours’ work could 
be done in about 35 hours. But aver- 
age hours for the whole industry in- 
creased from 48.4 in 1921 to 49.3 in 
1929. Result: 39,750 workers were 
laid off. 

Likewise in boots and shoes. Pro- 
ductivity increased 14 per cent but 
average work hours for the industry 


as a whole remained about the same: 
48.6 in 1919 and 48.9 in 1929; 8,858 
workers were laid off. 

In the cigar industry, the cigar-mak- 
ing machine, introduced in the last few 
years, performs the miracle of replac- 
ing the human hand in rolling cigars. 
It turns out three to four thousand 
cigars in an 8-hour day, while a skilled 
hand worker makes only 300. No 
wonder the average worker’s produc- 
tion has more than doubled in ten 
years—the increase in productivity 
for the cigar and cigarette industry 
was 116 per cent. Work time neces- 
sary to produce the same quantity of 
goods was cut in half. Even though 
more cigars and cigarettes have been 
sold than ever before in history, and 
production has increased 63 per cent 
since 1919, this was not enough to 
provide work for all and 33,696 were 
dropped from the payrolls. Here is 
another illustration of the need for 
a fundamental readjustment of work 
hours. (We have as yet no repre- 
sentative figures on work hours for 
the cigar and cigarette industry. ) 


Glass 


Plate glass used to be made a sheet 
at atime. The glass was blown ina 
cylinder, cut and laid out on a table 
to be flattened. Henry Ford’s re- 
search workers set out to find a 
quicker way. They ended by creating 
a machine which turns out plate glass 
in a continuous ribbon. The ribbon 
is then cut into sheets. In six years 
(1923 to 1929) the workers produc- 
ing power increased 73 per cent and 
although demand for plate glass in- 
creased with the growth of the auto- 
mobile industry, it was not enough to 
keep the full force at work. Nearly 
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Productivity and Hours of Work * 


1919-1929 


Productivity 
Per cent 
increase 

since 
1919 


Employment 
Change 
since 
1919 1919 
+1.6 — 2,838 
+1.3 — 23,484 
+ .9 — 39,750 
+ .3 — 8,858 
a — 33,696 


Hours per week 
(Average full time) Change 
since 
1928-30 
53.4 
49.6 
49.3 
48.9 


1920-22 
51.8 
25 48.3 
48.4 
48.6 


Slaughtering and meat packing. 36 
Boots and shoes 


Cigars and cigarettes 
Plate glass (1923-29) 
Automobiles 


All manufacturing industry... . 46 


—- 1,919 
+104, 649 
+ 2,554 


49.4 
54.6 —8.5 


51.0 — 255,160 


* Sources: Productivity: Federal Reserve Board figures on production divided by census of man- 
ufactures figures on employment. Hours per week: Bureau Labor Statistics; employment: Census of 
manufactures. Total figures on hours are a weighted average for lumber, men's clothing, hosiery and 
underwear and the six industries listed in the table. 


2,000 were laid off. Here again, a 
readjustment of work hours could 
have saved these jobs. 


Automobiles and Steel 


Now we come to the two of these 
eight industries which have not re- 
duced their work forces because of in- 
creased productivity. 

In automobiles this was because the 
sale of cars increased so rapidly from 
1919 to 1929 that thousands of new 
jobs were created. The men needed 
to produce cars for the growing pub- 
lic demand each year far exceeded the 
number laid off by new machines and 
on the whole employment increased 
by 104,649 in these ten years. Never- 
theless, the industry has created amaz- 
ing labor-saving devices. The ma- 
chine which, with 200 men, turns out 
10,000 complete automobile frames 
a day is only one of many miracles of 
inventive genius. Productivity of the 
average worker has more than dou- 


bled—increased 107 per cent; that is, 
the necessary work time per man per 
unit of product has been cut in half. 
Has this shortened work time given 
the workers more leisure? In spite 
of the 5-day week at Ford’s the 
change for the industry from 1922 to 
1928, the dates of the Labor Depart- 
ment’s surveys, was practically nil. 
Average hours were 50.1 in 1922 and 
49.4 in 1928—only about three-quar- 
ters of an hour less per week. 

The steel industry is the only one of 
these eight which has reduced working 
hours to any appreciable extent. The 
change from the 12 to the 8-hour shift 
came in 1922-3 and for the industry 
as a whole average hours were re- 
duced from 63 in 1920 to 54% in 
1929—a decrease of 814 hours. This 
is partly responsible for the new jobs 
created from 1919 to 1929. For, al- 
though new machines in steel have 
made as revolutionary changes as in 
other industries and the workers’ pro- 
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ductivity has increased 61 per cent, 
nevertheless, 2,554 workers were 
added to the industry’s payrolls in 
these ten years. Increased steel pro- 
duction has also helped to make jobs, 
for steel is more and more widely 
used as we build more machines, sky- 
scrapers, pipe lines, steel bridges. Pro- 
duction of steel increased 62 per cent, 
more than offsetting the increase in 
productivity. 


The General Trend in Hours 


Changes in work hours, however, 
for industry as a whole have appar- 
ently been almost negligible in spite 
of the fact that machines and other 
devices have reduced the workers’ 
time per unit of product by one-third 
from 1919 to 1929. With all our 
progress we still have not won the 
8-hour day, for Department of Labor 
reports show that in nine industries 
employing 396,000 workers in 1920, 
average work hours in 1920 were 52.7 
and in 1929-30, 51 per week.* This 
is a decrease of only 1.7 hours per 
week in the decade of greatest pro- 
ductivity! It is important to note 
that in these same ten years, unions 
reduced their average work hours 
from 45.9 to 43.9—two hours a week 
—and that average union hours are 
already shorter by seven per week 
than the average hours in these indus- 
tries. 


The Lesson of Depression 


The unemployment crisis of 1930- 
31 has brought the problem of pro- 
viding work vividly before everyone. 


These figures are calculated for the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics studies; they represent a 
weighted average for lumber, men’s clothing, 
hosiery and underwear, and the six listed above. 


More than ever before industrial ex- 
ecutives see the importance of keeping 
men at work for purely economic rea- 
sons, if not humanitarian reasons. 
For the national buying power must 
be maintained. Employers have taken 
the only possible measures to keep 
men employed on reduced production 
schedules—shortening work hours. 
Recently when we surveyed the meth- 
ods used by different companies to 
create work and keep their forces em- 
ployed, we found that the reduction 
of work hours was an outstanding 
measure. 

An actual count shows that 192 
firms had shortened the work-day or 
work-week by the end of February, 
1931, as an emergency measure. The 
5-day week had been established by 
21 companies and 22 others short- 
ened the week to five days or less. In 
all, 80 firms were working a shorter 
work-week, 35 had reduced daily 
hours, 29 were dividing work among 
their employees, 22 alternating shifts, 
17 staggering shifts. 

The New England Council, an em- 
ployers’ organization, recently pub- 
lished a report showing what New 
England manufacturers have done to 
keep men at work. Their report cov- 
ers 62 firms in a wide variety of indus- 
tries. Twenty per cent reduced hours 
of work, several went on the 5-day 
week. Here are a few samples of 
their answers to the letter sent out by 
the council. A firm manufacturing 
grinding machines: ‘Working 5 
days a week, 8 hours a day, as against 
usual 514 days, 10-hours-a-day sched- 
ule.” A maker of wooden boxes: “We 
are on a 5-day week schedule.” A 
firm manufacturing elevators: “Rath- 
er than lay men off, reduced operating 
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schedule from 54 to 47 hours per 
week.” A leather manufacturer: 


“Have kept plant in operation on a 
4-day basis.” 


Toward Permanent Progress 


In most cases these reductions in 
work time carry with them reduced 
pay for the workers. Only a few 
firms specify that they have reduced 
hours, but maintained the same weekly 
pay. While the present emergency 
has brought home the necessity of re- 
ducing work hours to create employ- 
ment; these are only emergency meas- 
ures and manufacturers have as yet 
failed to see that unemployment is a 
permanent problem. Our task is to 
establish shorter work time on a last- 
ing basis without reduced pay. The 
lesson learned in depression must be 
applied to the larger problem of work 
time permanently shortened by ma- 
chines. 


Experience with Shorter Work Hours 


Some employers have stated that 
the shorter schedule may be adopted 
permanently because it has worked 
well. Others who reduced hours be- 
fore the depression have had similar 
experience. Recently the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board made a sur- 
vey of experience with the five day 
week. They find that the evidence 
gathered “places it among the plans 
which, however revolutionary they 
may appear to some, have demon- 
strated both practicability and useful- 
ness under certain circumstances. An 
employer who is interested in the 
adaptability of the 5-day schedule to 
his own business may, therefore, ap- 
proach the problem as a working 
schedule that has been in force for a 
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number of years in various establish- 
ments with generally satisfactory re- 
sults,.’”* 


Employers Testify 


Letters from different employers 
who have operated on a 5-day-week 
schedule show the various advantages 
which they have found resulting from 


it. 

“Greater relaxation over the week- 
end gives added pep to week’s work.”” 

“Powerful stimulus to morale. 
Next to bonus, best continuous effect 
of anything company has ever done.” 

“There is a noticeable reduction in 
lateness and absence.” 

“We have many married women 
who need more time for shopping and 
housework. Under the old system 
our attendance was bad on Saturday 
and we never received a half day’s 
work. Now our attendance is perfect 
and our labor turnover is less than one 
per cent per month.” 

“Our rate of illness decreased about 
30 per cent and our rate of lateness 
has decreased about 80 per cent.” 

“Employees with more time to buy 
things work harder for money, and 
also seem to strive more for educa- 
tion, comforts, et cetera.” 

“The value of this uninterrupted 
period for a general tuning up of 
equipment is being felt with increasing 
force. The reports from some com- 
panies mentioned this practical elim- 
ination of machine failures as an im- 
portant reason for their ability to 
maintain or increase production in 
spite of a shorter working schedule 
per week.” 


*“The Five-Day Week,” National Industrial 
Conference Board, page 66. 

*This and the following quotations from 
manufacturers are taken from “The Five-Day 
Week,” National Industrial Conference Board, 
pages 44 to 53. 
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In summing up employers’ reasons 
for adopting the 5-day week, the Con- 
ference Board finds the one most fre- 
quently given: “To give employees 
more leisure time.”” The Board be- 
lieves that the modern employer finds 
economic as well as humanitarian rea- 
sons for increased leisure: 

“It may be believed by these em- 
ployers that the extra day of leisure 
and recuperation would make for 
higher efficiency during the five days 
of operation and therefore be a jus- 
tifiable administrative expedient. Or, 
the more far-sighted employer, of 
broad social feeling, may conclude 
that the increasing pace and intensity 
of modern manufacturing procedure, 
with its resultant nervous strain upon 
the worker, would make too pro- 
longed an application to work a men- 
ace to health and continued vigor; 
and that in the interest of a present 
and future physically sound working 
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force of high efficiency, an antidote 
must be found for this strain.”* 


A Constructive Forward Step 


These quotations from manufactur- 
ers and a manufacturers’ association 
prove that under good management 
shorter hours can be an advantage to 
the employer as well as the worker. 
We need not think of the adjustment 
in work hours as necessarily costly or 
ineficient from the economic point of 
view. 

A shorter working schedule for 
wage-earners, rightly adjusted to the 
plant’s operating program, is a thor- 
oughly constructive measure for em- 
ployer and worker alike. It is a nec- 
essary adjustment in the general eco- 
nomic and social progress of the 
nation. 


*“The Five-Day Week,” page 25. 


THE CROSS 


So heavy and so fraught with pain, 
But I must bravely trudge along 


The dusty way... 


My cross. 


nor dare arraign 


I have no voice to lift in song; 
When sorrows recompense I feign 
The muffled notes of grief remain. 


And yet He prayed for strength to drain 
The bitter dregs and bear the thong. 
His kingly soul did not disdain 


The cross. 


SHirtey Ditton Ware. 





ANOTHER SLIGHT GAIN 


GAIN in March employment 

has gained slightly. Our 

weighted figures show 18.2 per 

cent out of work in March (prelimi- 

nary figure) compared to 19.0 per 

cent in February (final figure) and 
19.8 per cent in January. 

Although the gain since January is 
small it is distinctly encouraging. Our 
figures for the last three years show 
that gains in employment from Janu- 
ary to March are usually slight, and 
the gain this year is somewhat greater 
than in either 1928 or 1930. 

Ng strong upward movement is yet 
apparent in any of the trades. The 
clothing industries, where the usual 
seasonal advance is under way, are 
the only ones to show a substantial 
gain—unemployment in_ identical 
unions decreased from 31 per cent in 
February to 19 per cent in March. 
Conditions are slightly better in metal 
industries and manufacturing. 


But several trades have not yet 
shown any improvement at all. In 
building, the usual spring gain has not 
yet begun, although March usually 
brings an improvement. In printing 
unemployment has increased since 
February and more than twice as 
many are out of work as at this time 
last year. Conditions in printing have 
been growing worse almost steadily 
for a year. The water-transport in- 
dustries have not yet begun to im- 
prove and more were out of work 
than in February. In street transpor- 
tation also unemployment increased 
in March. 

The report for cities shows little 
change from last month. Only three 
cities report more than Io per cent 
decrease in the number out of work, 
and two report unemployment still 
increasing more than 10 per cent. In 
the others changes were slight. 


I. Unemployment by Trades’ 


Per Cent of Union Members Unemployed 


Month All Trades 


1928-’29-"30-31 
18 15 20 27 
18 15 22 27 
18 14 21 267 
16 12 21 
13 20 
11 20 
12 22 
9 
10 
9 
10 
13 


Building Trades 
1928293031 
36 30 38 51 
39 33 43 52 
38 34 41 52° 
32 29 40 
25 26 37 
22 19 
24 16 
19 18 
22 21 
18 22 
21 23 
23 32 


January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


Printing Trades 
1928~—’29-"30—31 


4+ 


5 
5 
5 
4 
4 
5 
5 
5 
5 
+ 


3 


All Other Trades 
1928—29-30-31 
10 12 12 19 
10 11 13 17 
11 8 13 16 
8 12 
13 


Metal Trades 

1928293031 
18 8 15 28 
16 18 29 
13 18 28° 
12 19 
12 19 
10 19 
13 21 

20 

23 

21 

25 

25 


PP PW F WwW UWS 


8 
7 
6 
5 
5 
6 
7 
7 
7 
8 
1 


Cen weONAA A 


6 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
9 
0 


11 1 


*For an explanation of the collection and computation of the figures, see March, 1928, American 


Federationist. 
* Preliminary. 
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Charity organizations with long 
experience in the social costs of un- 
employment believe that the most 
acute distress among the largest num- 
ber is still to come. Employment im- 
proves slowly after a depression and 
family resources are exhausted. Re- 
lief funds must be kept intact now and 
in the coming months. 

Relief given by social agencies in 
January in 80 cities amounted to $8,- 
818,000—more than twice that of 
January, 1930; 376,000 families were 
helped. 

For many months the inevitable 
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tragedies of unemployment have been 
mounting. Reports from New York 
are typical: The free wards of hos- 
pitals are badly crowded, largely with 
cases attributable to unemployment; 
tuberculosis is on the increase again, 
after 20 years of decline; children’s 
agencies have to care for more aban- 
doned children. Many families will 
never recover from this period of un- 
employment. 

The public should know the facts so 
that relief will not slacken and some 
at least of these tragedies may be pre- 
vented. 





Unemployment in Cities 


All Trades 

Per cent 

Per cent increase 

members (+) or 

unem- decrease 
ployed (-—) 
March since 

1931 February 
a ee 10 —13 
Baltimore, Md......... 32 +7 
Birmingham, Ala. ..... 26 — 6 
Boston, Mass.......... 30 +7 
 “ § aaa 31 + 1 
SS eee 30 +1 
Cincinnati, Ohio. ...... 20 +4 
Cleveland, Ohio........ 35 +1 
Denver, Colo.......... 31 —1 
Detroit, Mich ......... 30 — 3 
Jersey City, N. J....... 36 +13 
Los Angeles, Calif... ... 27 —4 
Milwaukee, Wisc...... . 18 + 3 
Minneapolis, Minn... .. 24 + 5 
New York, N. Y....... 26 — 2 
Omaha, Nebr.......... 17 + 6 
Paterson, N. J......... 26 — 1 
Philadelphia, Pa....... 27 —28 
Pittsburgh, Pa......... 29 +2 
San Antonio, Texas... . 20 + 8 
San Francisco, Calif... . 22 —1 
8 ee 20 — 3 
Seattle, Wash.......... 23 +12 
Washington, D.C...... 11 —11 


Building Trades All Other Trades 
Per cent Per cent 
Per cent increase Percent increase 
members (+) or members (+)or Part 
unem- decrease unem- decrease time 
ployed (-) ployed (—) all 
March since March since trades 
1931 February. 1931 February.' 
54 —4 4 —23 14 
67 +11 15 — 3 20 
71 -—9 13 —4 19 
54 +10 16 + 3 21 
43 —10 28 + 6 18 
63 + 3 17 — 1 18 
46 + 8 7 — 9 31 
60 0 17 + 3 17 
60 +2 17 —4 22 
59 —2 18 —4 16 
65 +11 16 +22 17 
46 —4 20 — 4 14 
48 — 3 9 +12 19 
58 +1 13 +i1 16 
38 — 3 20 — 2 20 
61 +11 6 — 3 24 
55 — 3 14 +2 7 
57 —2 20 —40 22 
54 +2 12 +1 14 
61 +15 3 —29 12 
62 +1 15 — 3 16 
52 — 8 11 + 3 20 
60 +16 8 0 18 
47 —10 3 -9 6 


1 Reports from the same unions for two months. 
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WORLD-WIDE UNEMPLOYMENT 


ELOW are letters which have been received in reply to a questionnaire 

sent out from this office last month. These letters, coming as they 

do from labor leaders in five countries, will give to our readers a 

more intimate picture of the conditions and problems of wage-earners in 


other countries. 


1. Have wage cuts been widespread dur- 
ing the past year? Can you give us figures 
showing the number of workers affected, 
the number of firms cutting wages and the 
average severity of the wage cuts? Have 
union wage scales been reduced? 

2. Is the cost of living in your country 
lower at present than it was a year ago? 
We would like to have the figures. 

3. Are private employers doing anything 
to create work for their men and avoid lay- 
offs? If so, what measures are used to cre- 
ate work? How widespread is this move- 
ment? Have you plans to rotate work so 
that all may share employment? 

4. Is the government making any effort 
to create work such as public construction? 
Are these efforts actually providing for a 
number of employed persons? Do unions 
take measures to see that their members 
are kept at work? 

5. Do you have unemployment insur- 
ance? What changes would make your 
provisions more satisfactory? Does your 
method help to prevent unemployment? 
Are there many unemployed persons who do 
not receive insurance payments? What is 
done to help them? 


And here are the answers received to 
date: 


Great BritTAIN 


1. Wage cuts have not been widespread 
during the past twelve months, or indeed 
during the past few years. The level of 
money wages has been maintained with re- 
markable success for the past four or five 
years. According to the returns of the Min- 
istry of Labor the net decrease in weekly 
wages of all workpeople, except agri- 
cultural workers, shop assistants and clerks, 
amounted in 1930 to £58,000 compared 
with a net decrease of £78,800 in 1929, 
£142,000 in 1928 and £357,800 in 1927. 
In 1926 and 1924 there were small net 
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Here are the questions: 


increases, amounting, respectively to £49,- 
300 and £553,900. The small scale of 
these increases and decreases is shown by 
the corresponding figures for the slump of 
1921 and 1922, when the net decreases in 
weekly wages for the same class of workers 
amounted, respectively, to over £6 millions 
and over £4 millions. Nearly all the de- 
crease in wages in 1930 occurred in the 
textile trades. 

2. The cost of living on January 1, 1931, 
was 53 per cent above pre-war, while on 
January 1, 1930, it was 66 per cent above 
pre-war. This is the greatest reduction in 
any single year since 1922. In food alone 
the reduction was from 57 per cent above 
pre-war on January 1, 1930, to 38 per cent 
2>ove pre-war on January 1, 1931. 

3. In view of the serious unemployment 

zat has existed in this country since 1921, 
there is now little that can be done by pri- 
vate employers. In a number of industries, 
by agreement with the unions, the work is 
spread out so that short time is worked and 
the dismissal of men is avoided. In a large 
proportion of these cases the workers are 
able to get employment benefit from the 
state for the part of the week during which 
they are not working. 

4. The government has undertaken a 
large number of schemes of public works in 
order to provide employment. It is not 
possible to enumerate all that has been done 
under this heading during recent years. 
The local authorities have also done a great 
deal in the same direction, and all this kind 
of public work has unquestionably been of 
great assistance. 

5. You probably know pretty well what 
our scheme of unemployment insurance is 
and it is hardly necessary to add anything 
here. At present a government committee 
is inquiring into the whole basis of the 
scheme and it is likely that drastic changes 
will be made. All workers are included 
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under the scheme, except agricultural labor, 
domestic servants, and permanent employees 
in government services, on the railways, et 
cetera. The classes of labor excluded from 
the unemployment insurance scheme are of 
course those that are not particularly af- 
fected by unemployment. This statement 
needs qualification perhaps as regards the 
last year or so in agriculture, but efforts 
are being made to secure the inclusion of 
agriculture in the scheme. All workers who 
are included in the scheme are naturally 
subject to various conditions before benefit 
is payable, but there is no arbitrary limit 
of time during which the benefit is paid. 


W. Mine Baltey, Secretary, 


Research and Economic Department, 
Trades Union Congress General Council. 


BELGIUM 


1. It is impossible for us to give figures 
on the number of workers in Belgium af- 
fected by wage cuts since 1930. From the 
very moment the first symptoms of econom- 
ical crisis appeared, the newspapers, which 
are devoted to the interests of the employ- 
ers, claimed reductions in wages. Naturally 
the employers soon asked for or imposed 
reductions. Every time they could our or- 
ganizations have resisted, but it was not 
, j possible to get the victory on our 
side. 

Since July, 1930, a reduction of 9 per 
cent has been made in wages in coal mines; 
10 per cent in quarries; 5 per cent in the 
steel and iron industries; 5 per cent in the 
textile industries in Flanders, with addi- 
tional wage cuts in January, 1931. But, as 
I said before, it is impossible to give figures 
about the number of workers affected, as 
no statistics are available. In some indus- 
tries (coal mining, metal works and quar- 
ries) the accepted reductions touched all 
the workers. In some others they affected 
only the workers in certain parts of the 
country. 

2. While the index numbers show that 
cost of living has increased from 396 in 
January, 1920, to 846 in January, 1931, it 
must be remembered that the value of the 
Belgian franc has decreased so greatly that 
even though the figures of the index are 
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seven times those of pre-war, there is really 
no increase in the cost of living. 

3. It is the general impression in our 
trade-union circles that a big part of the 
employers have tried in the last month to 
hold the workers in the factories, letting 
them work during two, three or four days, 
so that the largest possible number of work- 
ers may stay on the task. We understand, 
however, that some firms who have been 
taking stock for several months will now be 
obliged to lay off workers. When the lead- 
ers of the trade unions learn that certain 
employers are going to lay off their work- 
ers, they approach them asking that all may 
stay in the shop even three or four days a 
week. Some success in that may have been 
obtained. 

4. The government was approached by 
us regarding public works but this week 
the minister of finance declared it impos- 
sible to do more than was foreseen by the 
ordinary budget. Our trade unions and 
especially our trades councils are pressing 
the town and country councils in favor of 
public works. 

5. Several years ago the Belgian Federa- 
tion of Labor drafted a bill on compulsory 
unemployment insurance. This bill was 
presented to parliament, but never came 
before the house for discussion. We now 
intend to draft a new bill which shall be 
presented to parliament. While unemploy- 
ment insurance is an idea of our own, we 
are upheld by the government, which for 
each franc of contribution paid by our mem- 
bers, is paying 66 centimes as subsidy. 

During all the time (fixed by the rules) 
an unemployed man is receiving the bene- 
fits provided for by the rules, the govern- 
ment is paying 3.50 francs per day for the 
wife or woman assuming the task of the 
householding, and 3 francs per day for every 
child under 15 years (and even under 16, 
if these children are still going to school). 
If the jobless man, after having had the 
full benefit provided for by the rules, is still 
out of work, he can receive the same daily 
sum for 155 additional days. After an 
interval of a month the unemployed can 
benefit again during 25 days. If through 
serious unemployment all the money of the 
unemployment relief fund of the trade 
union has been spent, the government, 
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through the Fonds National de Crise, will 
take over all the obligations to the regular 
members. 

Through the activity of trade unions and 
especially of our trade councils in the indus- 
trial parts of the country, the town coun- 
cils are giving the unemployed a daily sub- 
sidy of 5 to 7 francs. All expenses of the 
government unemployment relief are paid 
in proportion of 75 per cent by the govern- 
ment; 10 per cent by the town administra- 
tion, where the benefiting unemployed is 
dwelling, and 15 per cent by his trade 
union. The budget of the Fonds National 
de Crise is voted by parliament every year. 

C. Mertens, General Secretary, 
Commission Syndicale de Belgique Syndi- 

kale Kommissie Van Belgie. 


SWITZERLAND _ 


1. We have as yet no figures about the 
changes which affected the earnings of the 
workers in 1930. Generally we can say that 
in some branches of the textile industry 
wages were reduced. But in other indus- 
tries, especially those working for our own 
market, wages are in several cases higher 


today than a year ago. On an average the 
level of wages might be about the same as a 
year ago. Union wage scales have not been 
reduced. 


2. The cost of living was in December, 
1930, only 3 per cent lower than in Janu- 
ary, 1930. 

3. Private employers do nothing to create 
work for the unemployed. Our trade 
unions are demanding a reduction of hours 
that all may share employment, but we had 
no success until now. 

4. We requested the government to make 
all efforts possible to create work. The 
federal government asked the governments 
of all cantons (states) to make such efforts. 
In many places, especially in the larger 
towns, a considerable number of unem- 
ployed have work on public construction. 
Everywhere our trade-union movement is 
requesting the authorities to provide work. 

5. All our trade unions, except those 
organizing the public employees, have un- 
employment insurance. The federal gov- 
ernment pays subsidies of 30 per cent, the 
cantons pay 10 to 40 per cent, the communes 


5 to 40 per cent, altogether 50 to 70 per 
cent, in some cases up to 95 per cent of the 
assistance paid. ‘The unemployed receive 
50 per cent, if married 60 per cent of their 
wages, for 90 days a year and if the eco- 
nomic situation is very bad, for 120, 150 or 
even 180 days a year. 

Of course insurance can not prevent un- 
employment, but it helps a great deal to 
prevent misery and to give the unemployed 
a purchasing power which is of great value 
to the other trades. 

The number of unemployed was not very 
high in Switzerland in 1930. About 0.5 
per cent of the population was totally and 
about 0.8 per cent partly unemployed. In 
January, 1931, there was about 1 per cent 
of the population totally unemployed. 


M. WeEser, 
Swiss Federation of Trade Unions. 


SWEDEN 


1. General wage cuts have not taken 
place during the past year. 

2. The cost of living in Sweden is slightly 
below what it was a year ago. Using July, 
1914, as 100, the cost of living index for 
January, 1930, was 167; for January, 1931, 
161, a decrease of 3.6 per cent. In Octo- 
ber, 1920, the cost of living stood at 271, 
the highest point it ever reached, since 
which time it has gradually declined until 
it is now lower than it has been for more 
than thirteen years. 


3. Private employers are not doing any- 
thing to create work for their men. 


4. Unemployment assistance is granted 
only after considering the needs of each in- 
dividual case. The state contributes to the 
assistance of those unemployed persons who 
are above the age of 15 and are Swedish 
citizens or citizens of a country with which 
a mutual convention exists (Germany, Den- 
mark, Norway, Switzerland, Czechoslo- 
vakia). It is also fixed that the unem- 
ployed person must be capable of work in 
his trade and that during the preceding six 
months he has not, except in certain special 
cases, been the recipient of poor relief. It 
is further required of the applicant that he 
shall have applied at a labor bureau but 
failed to obtain employment and also that 
he should be found in need of relief on 
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account of enforced idleness for a period of 
not less than six working days prior to his 
application. 

Unemployment assistance is administered 
by special communal unemployment relief 
committees which grant relief. A State 
Unemployment Commission is appointed to 
lead and to control the functions of the 
communal committees. The resources for 
assistance are granted by the communes, the 
provinces and the state. Half of the pecun- 
iary relief is borne by the state and the other 
half by the provinces or by the communes. 
The costs of the state relief works are solely 
borne by the public treasury, but the state 
does not pay any relief to the communal 
relief works. 

Unemployment assistance grants the fol- 
lowing reliefs: 

a. Relief works: The wages for the state 
relief works or the state communal relief 
works are calculated not to reach the wage 
levels of unskilled workers. Supporters of 
families, however, who are sent to relief 
works may also receive special family allow- 
ances. 

b. Daily relief in cash. 

c. Contributions to rent. 

d. Contributions to moving expenses. 

e. Courses of education for unemployed. 

5. A state unemployment insurance does 
not exist in Sweden. Thirty-three trade 
unions affiliated with the national trade 
union center, however, have created unem- 
ployment funds of their own which are quite 
effective. 

A. THorBERG, President, 
Landsorganisationen i Sverige. 


NETHERLANDS 


1. Wage cuts have not been widespread 
in our country during the past year. Some 
decreases occurred (principally among un- 
organized men) but on the whole the labor 
movement, comprising about a fourth of all 
workers employed in industry, trade and 
agriculture, succeeded in maintaining the 
rates of wages. The organizations in the 
typographical trades even secured this year, 
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after prolonged negotiations, a slight in- 
crease in wages. Accurate figures as to the 
extent of the changes in wage-rates are not 
available. 

2. The cost of living has not decreased 
considerably. The cost of living in Amster- 
dam in December, 1928, was (basis 1911- 
13100), 167.9; in December, 1930, on 
the same basis, 156.6. On the other hand, 
there was a decline in wholesale prices of 
146 to 107 in the same period. 

3. Measures on the part of private em- 
ployers to avoid layoffs have not been taken 
here. We on our part have promoted a 
shortening of the working time in accord- 
ance with the resolutions of the I. F. T. U. 

4. Efforts of the government to create 
work for unemployed consist principally in 
the cultivation of land, the laying down of 
roads, canals, et cetera. Moreover, some- 
thing is done by granting credit to indus- 
tries which have to face financial difficul- 
ties owing to the prevailing crisis. It can 
not be said that the attitude of the Dutch 
Government toward the problem of unem- 
ployment is in accordance with the severity 
of the present circumstances. The total 
number of unemployed probably amounts 
to 200,000. We, the Netherlands Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions, are doing our utmost 
to induce the government to have plans 
carried out for the construction of work- 
men’s houses, the construction of bridges, 
roads, et cetera. 

5. Under the prevailing system of unem- 
ployment insurance the states and the com- 
munes grant 100 per cent of the amount 
paid in by the workers to the unemployment 
funds of trade unions. Participation in the 
unemployment relief plan is voluntary. For 
many years our movement has insisted on 
the institution of a legal unemployment in- 
surance, obliging the employers to con- 
tribute to the fund. 

Unorganized workers and many persons 
who are out of work for a long period re- 
ceive some relief from the municipalities, 
the churches or philanthropic institutions. 


E. Kupers, President, 
Netherlands Federation of Trade Unions. 





INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS IN THE BUILDING 
Inpustry, by William Haber, Harvard 
University Press, 1930, pp. xviii and 
593. Price $5. Reviewed by Royal E. 
Montgomery, Cornell University. 


Dr. Haber has performed three tasks in 
writing this book: He has described in de- 
tail the technological evolution of the build- 
ing industry and the characteristics of con- 
tracting out of which employer-worker mal- 
adjustments emerge; he has analyzed care- 
fully the problems of irregular operation, 
jurisdictional disputes, apprenticeship, the 
open shop and trade-union working rules; 
and he has traced with keen insight the 
story of collective dealing in New York, 
Chicago and San Francisco. Any one of 
these tasks would, in itself, have been a 
worthwhile contribution to the study of 
American industrial relations; taken in the 
aggregate they constitute an achievement of 
more than ordinary significance. 

The attitude throughout is that of the 
critical student who has a lively sympathy 
for, and an understanding of, the aspira- 
tions of organized labor. But sympathy 
never gets the better of critical analysis and 
for this reason the final conclusions of the 
author are deserving of a respectful hear- 
ing. Strong organization on one side, he 
finds, is unsatisfactory unless it is balanced 
by equally strong organization on the 
other; no restrictive rules can be eliminated 
if the conditions which originally brought 
them into existence are not removed first; 
building-trades employers are not enthusi- 
astic apostles of the open-shop and tend to 
become parties to an open-shop drive only 
when influenced by outside pressure; re- 
liable figures disprove sharply the theory 
that union control increases costs in the 
building trades; assurance must be given 


the workers that they will not be required 
to bear the entire cost of industrial change; 
the subject matter of collective bargaining 
must be significantly enlarged; as a labor 
arbitrator Judge Kenesaw Mountain Lan- 
dis proved himself to be an excellent rheto- 
rician ; the possibilities of eliminating waste 
due to seasonal operation are as yet prac- 
tically untouched. 

When an analysis touches, as it does in 
this book, upon numerous controversial is- 
sues, it is inevitable that some readers will 
not find themselves in complete agreement 
with the author. Hence one may be per- 
mitted to question one or two of the more 
detailed conclusions without being accused 
of minimizing the very real contribution 
this book makes. Dr. Haber dismisses 
rather abruptly Labor’s solution for irreg- 
ular employment, the 5-day week, on the 
ground that it would flood the trades with 
a surplus of mechanics during boom periods 
and thereby create a worse situation as the 
aftermath of the boom, and he turns in- 
stead to such remedies as winter construc- 
tion, coordination of jobs through public 
works and repair work, and more numerous 
leasing dates. But business enterprise in 
this industry—or in the majority of indus- 
tries, for that matter—has not yet suc- 
ceeded in making possible steady employ- 
ment of those already attached to the vari- 
ous trades, and certainly past experience 
shows that long hours are not necessary to 
maintain production standards. If the flood- 
ing of the trades with a plethora of workers 
during boom periods could be guarded 
against (and there are ways to guard against 
it) the 5-day week might, in itself, provide a 
potent incentive for employers to stabilize 
their operations as much as possible. Dr. 
Haber’s factual material on apprenticeship 
systems will be of no little value to stu- 
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dents of this problem, although there is some 
reason to question the method he uses in 
trying to ascertain whether the supply of 
skilled mechanics is running short—a com- 
parison of the increase in numbers in each 
trade, as shown by census figures, with the 
increase in population, together with allow- 
ances for death and retirement. Changed 
conditions of production constantly bring 
changes in the rate of increase necessary to 
meet the needs of a larger population; 
there is no reason why the number of me- 
chanics in each trade must increase at the 
same rate as does population in order that 
the industry may be adequately manned. 
This volume will be especially welcome 
to students of unionism because of the ad- 
mirable manner in which Dr. Haber has 
presented union working rules in the light 
of their functions of equalizing opportunity, 
guaranteeing security of tenure, and main- 
taining the standard of living, health, 
chance for promotion and individual liberty 
on the job. These rules have perhaps been 
as misunderstood as any union devices and 
much of the ammunition of anti-union 


propagandists has been derived from a dis- 
torted conception of the reasons for, and 
economic consequences of, the regulations. 
Dr. Haber’s study renders, in this respect, 


two important services: It explains the 
rules in the light of their purposes and it 
raises the specter of skepticism as to the 
“added cost of building” imputable to them. 
While the author is himself a trifle reluc- 
tant to draw conclusions on the latter point, 
the generalization of a reader, if here per- 
missible, is that it is hard to see where in 
the long run these rules have tremendously 
retarded technological progress, increased 
costs, or curbed the employer’s prerogatives 
more than they must always be curbed 
when any degree of collective bargaining 
and industrial constitutionalism have been 
introduced. 

_The account of employer-worker deal- 
ings in three markets—New York, Chicago 
and San Francisco—gives the reader oppor- 
tunity to make some significant compari- 
sons. Of especial interest is a comparison 
of the attempt at “third-party” control in 
Chicago, under the Citizens’ Committee to 
Enforce the Landis Award, with the simi- 
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lar attempt in San Francisco under the 
“American Plan” of the Industrial Associ- 
ation. The abandonment of the Citizens’ 
Committee by the Chicago contractors is 
not a little ominous for those contemplating 
similar experiments, and the San Francisco 
body seems to have meditated upon this 
fact. The end in the western city is not 
yet in sight, but the reader who follows Dr. 
Haber’s 593 closely packed pages will not 
be in a bad position to make a guess as to 
the final outcome. 


Reps AnD Lost Waces, by Charles G. 
Wood. New York, 1930, Harper and 
Brothers; 280 pp. Price $3.50. 


THe Workers’ (ComMMuUNIsT) Party 
AND AMERICAN TRADE Uwions, by 
David M. Schneider. Baltimore, 1928, 
Johns Hopkins University Press: 117 
pp. Price $1.25. Reviewed by Lyle 
W. Cooper, Marquette University. 


As a title “Reds and Lost Wages” is 
somewhat misleading. Comparatively little 
of the book deals with communist or other 
left wing activities among American wage- 
earners. Evidently either the author or the 
publisher concluded that a catchy title 
would improve the book’s sale. The sub- 
ject matter is mainly concerned with the 
author’s experience in conciliation and arbi- 
tration, first in Massachusetts and later as 
Commissioner of Conciliation in the De- 
partment of Labor at Washington. 

The book is often plain spoken and re- 
plete with good advice to employers and 
employees. The author makes clear that 
he has learned much concerning the psy- 
chology of those who are at loggerheads 
over wages and other issues that need to be 
amicably settled. He emphasizes the es- 
sential necessity of discipline on the part of 
both union officials and the rank and file. 
Once a trade agreement has been made its 
terms should be complied with — even 
though at the cost of temporary sacrifice. 
Employers also should be active in living 
up to the terms of agreements and in taking 
measures to dispose of grievances at their 
source. 
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In spite, however, of the many valuable 
pointers one discovers throughout the vol- 
ume, the reviewer is impressed with certain 
serious defects. Perhaps in writing of ex- 
periences in which one has participated in 
a major capacity, it is neither necessary nor 
desirable to view with detachment. But 
while a complete divorce of one’s person- 
ality from the events of which one has been 
a part is impossible, restraint is assuredly 
called for when an effort is made to nar- 
rate the rather tangled circumstances of, 
for example, some of the disputes in the 
shoe industry of Massachusetts. A large 
part of the account is surcharged with feel- 
ing and a question arises whether the writer 
has succeeded in examining the history of 
various disputes with the same judicial dis- 
cernment which he advises for the concili- 
ator in approaching the issues in a trade 
dispute. He gives the impression of paying 
off old scores, with the result that discrimi- 
nation is required in sifting out the un- 
doubtedly valuable material. It must be 
said also that greater candor in the form 
of willingness to name individuals who re- 
ceive caustic treatment would strengthen 
the book. Possibly some of the faults indi- 
cated might have been avoided if the author 
had not written in evident haste; appar- 
ently dictation was largely relied upon with 
the consequence that the subject matter, in 
spite of humor and pungency of expression, 
on occasion fails to rise above the level of 
gossip. 

Additional comment must be confined to 
two subjects receiving major attention, 
local autonomy and strikes. It is correct 
to conclude that local unions have often 
abused their autonomy and that the result- 
ant disorganization has made necessary leg- 
islation which transfers certain powers to 
the international officials. It is also worth 
preaching the primary need for discipline 
among the rank and file. But it should 
nevertheless be realized that this tendency 
to whittle down the powers and responsi- 
bilities of the local may be carried to undue 
lengths. If organized workers are not to 
develop the feeling of being merely rubber 
stamps manipulated by officials, there must 
be important issues upon which they make 
decisions. Otherwise lack of participation 
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is likely to lead to an indifference of the 
rank and file which is more destructive to 
successful unionism than opposition of em- 
ployers. In this connection, probably or- 
ganized labor’s program of active partici- 
pation on the part of local bodies in the 
solution of production problems affords a 
significant channel for the interests and 
potentialities of the rank and file. But pos- 
sibilities of this nature are completely over- 
looked by Commissioner Wood. In this, 
however, he is consistent with his general 
position of opposition to any functioning 
of unionism which might be interpreted as 
“interference” with the management of in- 
dustry. To the individual who holds that 
it is the worker’s job to obey orders and 
mind his own business, it is of course diff- 
cult to visualize that management can learn 
anything from the pooled knowledge of the 
organized group. Similarly, in the discus- 
sion of strikes it would appear that funda- 
mental aspects are lost sight of. It is cor- 
rect that strikes are often costly and that 
not a few of them are ill-advised. But even 
the arbitrator should not overlook the fact 
that the existence of the strike as a weapon 
held in reserve is essential toward bringing 
about the equitable settlement for which 
the ideal arbitrator strives. Furthermore, 
the occasional strike is calculated to have 
a salutary influence on the morale of wage- 
earners. It is familiar that the feeling of 
loyalty and solidarity experienced by work- 
ers in the course of a hard fought strike 
is of the greatest psychological value in 
securing adherence to their union. This 
feature, along with direct and indirect 
financial gains which often follow “‘defeat,” 
was undoubtedly in the mind of President 
Gompers when he asserted that “no strike 
is ever lost.” 

While the author has no sympathy for 
communists, he is firm in his conviction 
that communism would make little or no 
headway if employers and industries so 
managed their affairs as to prevent serious 
grievances among employees. The textile 
industry is here subjected to severe but 
merited criticism. 

For a more complete and systematic ac- 
count of communist activities the reader is 
advised to rely upon Dr. Schneider’s mono- 
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graph, “The Workers’ (Communist) 
Party and American Trade Unions.” Sepa- 
rate chapters are devoted to several impor- 
tant unions, the Machinists’ Union, the Car- 
penters, the United Mine Workers, the Fur- 
riers, the Ladies Garment Workers. Atten- 
tion is mainly directed to the efforts of the 
Trade Union Educational League to “bore 
from within” these unions. The study is 
documented throughout and the references 
to the literature are supplemented by inter- 
views with individuals who participated in 
the events related. The date of publica- 
tion, 1928, marked a period before the 
chief reliance of the communists had come 
to be “dual unionism” rather than “boring 
from within.” Recent happenings in the 
South are of course also not dealt with. 
But despite the fact that material is not 
completely down to date, the study is rec- 
ommended as a capable and objective source 
of information. 


THE CHALLENGE oF RussiA, by Sher- 
wood Eddy. New York, 1931; Farrar 
and Rinehart; 278 pp. Price $2.50. Re- 
viewed by Calvin B. Hoover, Duke 
University. 


There was a long period during which 
almost everything which was written about 
Soviet Russia was in the vein of violent 


attack or of frenzied defence. Mr. Eddy 
demonstrates in the present volume that it 
is possible to be sympathetic without being 
a propagandist. It is no doubt impossible 
to be purely objective in surveying and 
analyzing Soviet institutions. Mr. Eddy 
definitely takes a position as a well-wisher 
of Soviet Russia. He makes an outright 
plea for recognition. Nevertheless his book 
is by no means simply a defence of the 
Soviet system or an argument in favor of 
communism. His sympathy for Soviet 
Russia has not blinded him to unpleasant 
facts. He recognizes, for instance, that 
there is persistent persecution of religion, 
that there is no freedom of the press, no 
freedom of speech and almost no personal 
liberty. Mr. Eddy’s book is therefore of 


particular value. Since he writes frankly 
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as a friend of Soviet Russia it can be taken 
for granted that he is fair to Soviet insti- 
tutions. But he knows that the cause of 
progress and reform the world over is not 
served by making such astonishing state- 
ments as that of the eminent American 
publisher and journalist who wrote of his 
trip to Russia that so far as he knew there 
was no censorship of literature! 

Mr. Eddy’s description of the status of 
religion in Russia is a valuable contribution 
to our knowledge of the matter. Naturally 
he is a specialist in this field. Scores of 
tourists who make the three weeks tour of 
Soviet Russia are shown by their guides 
that church services are still held in Mos- 
cow. This is frequently accepted as final 
proof that there is no religious repression in 
Russia. It is a tribute, however, to Mr. 
Eddy’s sincerity that he does not attempt to 
discount the severity of administrative 
measures against religion. Undoubtedly he 
was loath for a long time to recognize that 
forceful repression of religion was the offi- 
cial program of the government and of the 
party. But once convinced of it he does 
not shrink from recognizing the fact. 

In regard to some impressions of life in 
Soviet Russia, the reviewer finds himself at 
odds with the author. It is true that the 
atmosphere of Moscow is Puritanical in 
some respects. But Russians are hardly 
puritanical in regard to sex. They simply 
do not get excited about it. The young 
lady interpreter mentioned who told the 
American tourist that she never joked 
about marriage because it was a serious 
thing, was, I think, pulling the tourist’s 
leg. The reviewer also believes that the 
railroad guard who fined the American 
tourist for kissing his (the tourist’s) wife 
was just as much a stage property as is 
the soldier of the Red Army who sits play- 
ing a concertina beside the railroad track 
as the train crosses the Russo-Polish fron- 
tier at Niegorele. 

Again the oft-repeated declaration that 
a party member is punished more severely 
for graft or corruption than a nonparty 
member will not stand investigation. Nev- 
ertheless the author is quite right in saying 
that the party and government officials do 
not have a high standard of living at the 
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expense of the people as a whole, and it is 
true that graft and corruption are not at 
all prevalent. 

The author’s criticism of the communist 
justification of the concentric dictatorship 
of the proletariat and of the party is really 
masterly. He quotes from Laski’s “Karl 
Marx”: “The special vice of every historic 
government has been its inevitable tendency 
to identify its own private good with the 
public welfare. To suggest that commu- 
nists might do the same is no more than 
to postulate their humanity.” The author 
sees no prospect of the withering away of 
the state such as is supposed to be a condi- 
tion of the establishment of a classless 
society. 

Mr. Eddy feels that Soviet Russia has 
contributed certain possible values. He 
lists some of these: The passion for social 
justice; a classless society; a world labora- 
tory of social experiment. The author be- 
lieves that Soviet Russia is developing a 
communist system which presents such a 
challenge to capitalism that it must reform 
and improve itself if it is to survive. He 
is optimistic enough to believe that a syn- 
thesis of the two systems which will involve 
the best of each may eventually be evolved. 


Economic RHYTHM, by Ernst Wage- 
mann. McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc.; 
264 pp. Price $3. Reviewed by Leo 
McCarthy. 


Although Professor Wagemann’s book 


* has been written for a special audience and 


assumes a working knowledge of business- 
cycle theory, it is so simple and orderly a 
presentation that even the casual student of 
cyclical phenomena should gain consider- 
able profit from its perusal. Especially will 
such a student benefit from the comprehen- 
sive survey of the methods currently used 


both here and abroad in analyzing the 
march of business. Each method studied 
is dealt with succinctly yet adequately and 
the defects or advantages of each are clearly 
indicated. 

His criticism of some of our best-known 
“forecasting services,” such as the Harvard 
Economic Society and the Brookmire Eco- 
nomic Service, paves the way for the pres- 
entation of his own methods which contain 
much that is new to the American student. 
Professor Wagemann concludes that no 
single “business barometer” or even “plural 
curve barometers” of the Harvard type can 
adequately reflect the whole business situ- 
ation. He proposes the use of a more com- 
prehensive system of indicators, each having 
independent representation. Conalusions 
are to be based not merely on the figures 
presented, but also with regard to what we 
know about the influence of one business 
factor upon other factors. 

This method has been tested in the work 
of the German Institute for Business-Cycle 
Research, of which Professor Wagemann is 
the head, with very satisfactory results. 

Most of the statistical data presented 
throughout the book has been drawn from 
the German scene and makes use of series 
which are not available in this country. 
The excellent result obtained from the use 
of the “employment” index and the “goods 
in storage” index suggests that no time 
should be lost in developing similar indices 
for the United States. 

Professor Wagemann’s contribution to 
the study of business-cycle theory is a no- 
table one and will be of great value to cycle 
students everywhere. His condemnation 
of “armchair economics” will be found 
especially heartening to those who believe 
that the economist should resume his place 
of honor and influence in the national com- 
munity, by attacking in a vigorous and prac- 
tical manner, the economic problems called 
into existence in recent years. 


How dare he ask his Father 
To give him daily bread 

Who leaves his brother hungry 
While he himself is fed. 


Caspar G. Dickson. 
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MEETING THE COSTS OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


Carpenters 


New York City 
‘an New York District Council 


embodies 29 local unions repre- 

senting a membership of 30,000 
carpenters, writes Secretary Alex 
Kelso. In_ relieving its members 
who are unemployed, the local unions 
placed an assessment of $1 per week 
on their members who had been em- 
ployed three days or more in any one 
week; this and the local fund, called 
the contingent fund, was very helpful 
in rendering help to its members who 
were out of employment. 

Following is a copy of a letter con- 
cerning an agreement entered into 
with the Employers’ Association, 
called the stagger plan which ren- 
dered real help. It is still in opera- 
tion, which shows the necessity of a 
shorter work-week for the building 
trades. 


“At the request of the Carpenters 
District Council, a conference of the 
Carpenters Joint Committee on 
Trade Agreement was held -on De- 
cember 8, 1930, to discuss the pres- 
ent situation of unemployment and 
this committee recommends to its 
members: 

“That within the discretion of the 
employers and as far as practicable 
the employment per man per week be 
reduced to 32 hours and that the num- 
ber of men employed be increased by 
20 per cent. 

“Tt is agreed that the employment 


and discharge of all mechanics is re- 
served exclusively to the employers, 
and it is further understood and 
agreed that this stagger plan of em- 
ployment is a temporary measure and 
does not modify or affect the 5-day 
week or the existing agreement in any 
particular except as herein stated.” 


Chicago 


Efforts on the part of Cook County 
(Illinois) District Council to adopt a 
uniform system of relief for mem- 
bers in distress due to the present 
unemployment situation have failed, 
according to Secretary Charles S. 
Hand of that body. 

In October, 1930, this council sub- 
mitted to referendum vote a proposi- 
tion that all members employed be 
assessed $1 per day to establish a re- 
lief fund and to aid members who are 
in distress. Notwithstanding the fact 
that more than two-thirds of its large 
membership were unemployed at the 
time of voting, the proposition was 
defeated. The number unemployed 
was too great and the number em- 
ployed too small to promise relief 
benefits to all unemployed and the 
reason for the proposition being de- 
feated obviously was that only those 
members who were in distress and ac- 
tually in need of relief could be prom- 
ised assistance. The members who 
were unemployed but not in distress 
reasoned that since they could claim no 
benefits and if they should find a job 
they would be assessed, they could see 
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no reason why they should vote for 
the assessment proposition. The prop- 
osition was overwhelmingly defeated, 
indicating that those in distress were 
j the minority. This proposition 
having failed there remained but one 
alternative—that of each local union 
doing what it can to assist its mem- 
bers to the extent the funds of the lo- 
cal unions permit. Members are as- 
sisted by advancing money to pay their 
dues and also by donations to those 
in distress. 
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This manner of meeting the unem- 
ployment problems, however, falls far 
short of giving aid to all who are in 
distress, as only those in extreme need 
of help can be assisted. “We have 
hoped for work to open up,”’ writes 
Secretary Hand, “but up to this writ- 
ing there is no indication of an early 
resumption of building activity. It is 
estimated that only approximately 
one-fourth of our members are em- 
ployed at the trade.” 


Typographical Union 


Chicago 


Local 16 of Chicago is actively en- 
gaged in the problem of looking after 
its unemployed members, according 
to Secretary Bryant L. Beecher. This 
local is at the present time disbursing 
more than $10,000 weekly to unem- 
ployed members. In August, 1930, 
the union, recognizing the fact that 
the unemployment situation was be- 
coming a serious problem, levied a 1 
per cent assessment for the reiief of 
out-of-work members. In November 
this was increased to 3 per cent, and 
in the first week of January another 
increase to 5 per cent was voted. This 
is in effect until April 4. 

At present about 1,400 members 
are registered as out of work and of 
these over 750 are drawing weekly 
benefits of $10 to single members and 
$15 to married members. 

A special committee will, by order 
of the union, report at the next meet- 
ing, March 29, on various proposi- 
tions submitted to it looking to the 
partial alleviation of the lot of the 
unemployed, either through shorten- 
ing of the work week or retention or 
increase of the special assessment. 


San Francisco 


The Executive Committee of Union 
21 in considering the present indus- 
trial conditions and the resulting un- 
employment situation as it affected 
their members, had before it several 
plans—one proposition providing for 
the restriction of the work week to 
five days; another providing for mem- 
bers steadily employed to take off two 
days each month, thus providing some 
work for additional members; and an- 
other plan providing tor an assess- 
ment upon earnings for the sixth day 
of each week. 

After careful consideration and 
hearings by the advocates of each 
proposition, the Executive Committee 
finally drafted a plan which embodied 
some of the features of each ,ropo- 
sition. By this plan no assessment 
would be levied on anyone who is 
off—voluntarily or otherwise—two 
full days in each month. Those not 
willing to share their work would 
share in the solution of the problem 
by being assessed. The plan as 
drafted and submitted to referendum 
vote is as follows: 
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Shall an assessment be levied on 
members who fail to lay off at least 
two days a month, the assessment to 
be as follows: 


Maxi- 

Monthly mum 
$52.00 scale, from $192 to $208....50% $8 
$54.00 scale, from $192 to $216....50% 12 
$55.50 scale, from $192 to $222... .50% 15 
$57.00 scale, from $192 to $228... .50% 18 


All moneys earned above the basic 
wage (except overtime) exempt from 
assessment. 

Any member laying off two days in 
a fiscal month (either four or five- 
week) exempt from assessment. 


Four Week Month 


$52 scale—Member working not 
more than 5 full days a week has earn- 
ing capacity of $47.28 per week, or 
$189.12 per 4-week month, and will 


be exempt from assessment. 

$54 scale—Member working not 
more than 11 days each two weeks 
has earning capacity of $48.50 per 
week, or $194 per 4-week month, and 
will be exempt from assessment. 

$55.50 scale—Member working not 
more than 9 days each two weeks has 
earning capacity of $49.95 per week, 
or $199.80 per 4-week month, and 
will be exempt from assessment. 

$57 scale—Member working not 
more than 11 days each 2 weeks has 
earning capacity of $52.25 per week, 
or $209 per 4-week month, and will 
be exempt from assessment. 

The above assessment to be for the 
months of February, March, April 
and May. 

Plan for benefit of only those whose 
cards have been on deposit for one 
year, or whose accumulative member- 
thip in No. 21 is one year in the 
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past three years preceding January 1, 
1931. 

From proceeds of this assessment 
out-of-work benefits shall be paid in 
the same amounts and under the same 
regulations as were applicable to the 
relief loans which have been extended 
to members by the union since October 
5, 1930, and which system of relief 
loans terminates on January 17, 1931. 


Regulations 


Assistance may be given to worthy 
unemployed and partially employed 
members. 

Each member qualifying to receive 
assistance must report daily to the 
office of the secretary of this union 
and sign the roll of those seeking as- 
sistance. The roll may be signed be- 
tween the hours of 1:30 p.m. and 
5:30 p.m., Mondays to Saturday; 
Saturdays 9 a.m. to 10:30 a.m. 

Members qualifying may receive as- 
sistance as follows, by complying with 
the above regulations and such other 
regulations as the union may from 
time to time decide upon: 

Unmarried members who fail to 
work during any one week beginning 
Monday a.m. and ending Sunday at 
midnight, may receive $7. 

Members who are the heads of resi- 
dent families who fail to work during 
any one week beginning Monday a.m. 
and ending Sunday at midnight, may 
receive $12; or should the member 
work one full shift during the week 
as above mentioned, $3. 

Any member working two or more 
days in any one week is ineligible for 
assistance for the current week; pro- 
vided, that nothing in this plan for as- 
sistance to members shall interfere 
with special assistance being extended 
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by the Executive Committee to mem- 
bers as is provided for in the By-Laws 
of this union. 

The Executive Committee shall de- 
cide all questions arising concerning 
the status of applicants for assistance. 

Members leaving town to take tem- 
porary employment of not more than 
fifteen days may have the privilege of 
again securing out-of-work benefits 
after return to city. 

Members whose wives are working 
to be classed as single men. 

Executive Committee empowered 
to deny benefits, subject to right of 
appeal to union. 

Privilege of securing benefits sub- 
ject to approval of Executive Com- 
mittee. 

Intoxication, willful misconduct, re- 
fusal to work, failure to make proper 
report of earnings, refusal to give 
pertinent information, shall debar 
member from benefits. 

Any member falsifying status or 
earnings shall be debarred from bene- 
fits. 

A member working three days or 
more in any one calendar week shall 
not be eligible to benefits the succeed- 
ing week. 

The above emergency measure was 
approved by referendum vote on 
January 21, 1931. On February 15, 
1931, the following rules were ap- 
proved by the regular meeting of the 
union. 


Rules Governing Relief Assessment 
for Months of February, March, 
April and May 


Members working full time in 
newspaper and job offices shall “give 
out” two shifts in each fiscal month 
or be assessed in the amounts pro- 
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vided for in the proposition enacted. 

Members engaging a substitute to 
cancel overtime shall not be consid- 
ered as giving out a day’s work in 
compliance with the emergency prop- 
osition. 

In offices where substitutes are not 
showing up it shall be the duty of the 
regular to engage his own substitute 
or pay the assessment provided. 

Members who follow other pur- 
suits, who are not seeking work at the 
printing trade, are exempt. 

In book and job offices on the day 
shift in order to comply with the 
emergency law every member must 
put on a substitute for a period of at 
least 16 hours (on two night shifts, 
at least two full shifts) of each fiscal 
month or be subject to assessment. 

In both newspaper and job offices 
members taking time off of their own 
volition and not engaging a substitute 
shall not be considered as giving out 
a day’s work in compliance with the 
emergency proposition. 

Members suffering an involuntary 
lay off of two days or more in a fiscal 
month are exempt from assessment. 

When a member puts on a substi- 
tute in compliance with this law and 
is laid off before the completion of 
the full fiscal month the day or days 
voluntarily taken off shall accrue to 
the member’s credit in the next fiscal 
month in which he is employed. 

Where foremen, superintendents, 
officers of the union or others are un- 
able to put on substitutes they shall 
pay the assessment provided for the 
branch of the trade in which engaged. 

All assessments are payable on the 
regular dues-paying date, and assess- 
ments so collected shall be turned 
over to the secretary-treasurer of the 
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union to be used for relief of the 
unemployed. 

Members are requested to coop- 
erate in the relief program by engag- 
ing their substitutes as early each 
month as possible, and to assist in 
carrying out the intent and spirit of 
the relief program. 

The assessment to be paid is based 
upon the scale for the particular shift 
on which a member works and the 
schedule is as follows: 

Member working full time under 
day job scale—assessment $8. 

Member working full time under 
afternoon newspaper scale—assess- 
ment $12. 

Member working full time under 
night job scale—assessment $15. 

Member working full time under 
morning newspaper scale—assess- 
ment $18. 

Member laying off but one shift in 
fiscal month pays one-half of the 
maximum assessments above noted. 
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Chairmen must fill out column 
headed “Weekly Rate of Pay” in 
chapel reports. 


Minneapolis 


In order to let all share in the work 
August Harthorn reports Typo- 
graphical Union No. 42 adopted an 
emergency policy stipulating that all 
printers in the various chapels may 
work on only five days every other 
week. Substitutes who have worked 
five days in any one week, immediately 
turned their slips to be opened when 
all other substitutes have worked an 
equal number of days. 

Chapels were authorized to close 
their slip boards (accept no additional 
substitutes) after securing sanction 
from the International office. The 
provision has meant at least eight 
days lay-off out of sixteen weeks for 
all printers, with the instructions to 
the secretary to accept no traveling 
cards. 


Street and Electric Railway Employees 


Cleveland 


An interesting report of an experi- 
ment with the so-called “stagger” 
system is given by Secretary W. M. 
Rea, of Division 268: 


“On the fifth day of November, 
1930, the railway company inaugu- 
rated a stagger system wherein each 
regular man should be off duty every 
sixth day. This was in force until the 
first day of February, 1931, when it 
was changed to four days per month. 
This was brought about through the 
curtailment of service which automat- 
ically reduced the regular runs on 
our property and thereby placed men 
who had held regular runs back on 


the extra list. After a try out of 
sixty days of the first system it was 
found that the earnings of the extra 
man was greater than that of regular 
man so then we prevailed upon the 
company to make the change as above 
outlined. 

“IT might add that last spring when 
we foresaw the on-coming condition 
of unemployment in our occupation 
we were successful in getting our com- 
pany to adopt the 8-hour work-day, 
thinking that this would relieve the 
situation as our runs would be divided 
by eight hours time rather than by 
nine as before. Very shortly after the 
adoption of the 8-hour work-day 
came the curtailment of service with 
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the result that we found that we had 
less men holding regular runs during 
the months of August, September and 
October under the 8-hour day than 
there had been under the 9-hour. So 
you can see that the employment con- 
dition has brought to us something 
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that we had struggled to secure for 
a number of years without success, 
namely, the 8-hour work day. Now 
with the four days off per month we 
have practically established a 6-day 
week and have also retained our rate 
of wages.” 


Printing Pressmen 


New York City 


A committee is now attempting to 
devise ways and means for giving per- 
manent relief to the older members 
who are rapidly being supplanted by 
the younger men, reports Edward 
Zeway, secretary of Local 51. The 
Executive Board is endeavoring to 
map out plans for handling the gen- 
eral unemployment situation. Secre- 
tary Zeway further states in his 
report: 


“We have a regular unemployment 
benefit payable for seven weeks dur- 
ing the summer—June, July and Au- 
gust—at $12 per week, for which an 
assessment of 50 cents per month is 
levied on the members. For the past 
four years the revenue collected was 
suficient to meet the expense, but 
when the depression hit us in 1930 it 


was necessary for us to levy an assess- 
ment of $10 on each member in Feb- 
ruary, out of which we paid unem- 
ployment benefits during the months 
of April and May. In the middle of 
July the situation became acute and 
we borrowed $30,000 from our De- 
fense Fund to continue paying unem- 
ployment benefits. When this loan 
was exhausted we were compelled to 
levy an assessment of $1 per week on 
the membership. 

“The condition at the present time 
has become more acute and we will 
put to a referendum vote the follow- 
ing two propositions: A $3 a week as- 
sessment, or a $ per cent assessment 
on the weekly salary earned. Plans 
are being perfected to secure employ- 
ment for the unemployed by request- 
ing the members who are working five 
days a week to voluntarily take time 
off, thereby enabling our unemployed 
to work at least two days per week.” 
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The Cost of Mak 


In October, 1928, Household Finance 
Corporation made a voluntary reduction 
from the 3% per cent a month permitted 
by most state laws, to 2% per cent on all 
loans above $100 and up to $300 (the 
maximum amount which can be loaned 
under the Uniform Small Loan Law). 
Loans in amounts of from $50 to $190 
are made at the maximum rate per- 
mitted under state law. Even at that 
rate $50 loans are not directly profitable, 
but are carried as an advertising expense. 


How Costs Determine Rates 


It is the cost of investigation, carry- 
ing, and collection that makes small, un- 
endorsed loans relatively far more ex- 
pensive than ordinary commercial bank 
loans protected by collateral security. 
Retailing small sums at bank rates of 
interest would be as impossible as the 
retailing of coal by the basket at car- 
load prices. 


When a bank loans $250,000 to a busi- 
ness man on good security, the trans- 
action requires a certain expenditure 
of time and overhead. But if the same 
sum is loaned in amounts of $125 to each 
of 2,000 people who do not have estab- 
lished bank credit or salable security, 
expenditures for overhead are increased 
in proportion to the number of loans 
made. One must rent and maintain a 
good-sized office and employ a trained 
staff of six or seven persons—all of 
whom are kept busy making the loans 
and collecting the 24,000 or more 
monthly payments during the year. 


For example, during 1930 Household 
had an average of $327,000 capital em- 
ployed in each office. Salaries of a 
manager and six assistants, together 
with rent for such an office cost $16,000 
per annum, or about one-third the total 
cost of operating the average office. 
Other costs which are similar to those 
found in any retail business include, 
office supplies, telephone, telegrams and 
postage, carfare, auto and traveling ex- 
pense, auditors fees, insurance, taxes, 
bad debts, advertising, and supervision. 


The cost of supervision which includes 
all headquarters’ salaries as well as 
traveling field supervisors, now amounts 
to a monthly cost of only thirteen one- 
hundredths of one cent per dollar em- 
ployed. Advertising involves a monthly 
cost of only eighteen one-hundredths of 
one cent. Elimination of either of these 
items would decrease volume of money 
loaned and efficiency of operation, and 
thereby increase the cost far more than 
would be saved by their elimination. 


While theoretically gross interest of 
30 per cent should be collected on em- 
ployed capital it is impossible to keep 
the capital constantly employed. Dur- 
ing 1930 the per cent of gross interest 
received on employed capital was 25.88 
per cent instead of 30 per cent. When 
operating costs are deducted the re- 
mainder for payment of interest on bor- 
rowed money and dividends is not nearly 
as. great as the average profit in success- 
ful retail businesses. 


Cost Variations 


Costs of operation per dollar loaned 
by personal finance offices show wide 
variations due to cost of money, nature 
of territory and population served, size 
and number of loans made, and efficiency 
of personnel. Household’s operation 
costs during 1930 showed a very con- 
siderable difference between its most 
profitable and its least profitable offices. 
Both offices had been in operation for 
years; both had as large loan balances 
as they could handle effectively; both 
were manned by an efficient personnel. 
The chief difference was in the territory 
and population served, which resulted 
in a smaller number of accounts handled 
per employee in the less profitable office. 


Accessibility of the homes of customers 
to the loan office, size and regularity of 
income, standards of living, spending 
and paying habits of families—these 
factors determine the size of loans, and 
the number of accounts one employee 
can handle, which in turn affect all the 
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ing Small Loans 


costs of carrying on a personal finance 
business. The cost of making and carry- 
ing a $300 loan and a $50 loan differs 
only slightly, yet the income from the 
$300 loan is six times as great as from 
the $50 loan. According to the most 
careful cost analysis, Household would 
find it necessary to charge 5 per cent a 
month on $50 to make an average profit 
on the transaction. 


If an employee can handle only 200 
active accounts, and these are paying 
interest on balances averaging $50. that 
employee is bringing in gross interest 
on $10,000. But if he can handle 350 
accounts averaging $150, he is bringing 
in gross interest on $50,000—five times 
as much, although the costs of opera- 
tion are nearly the same. 


Household’s Advantages 


Thus it will be seen that profits in- 
crease with the number and size of the 
loans handled per employee. However, 
the point of diminishing return is soon 
reached. Few offices can handle as many 
as 350 accounts per employee, and the 
size of loans is limited by law to $300. 
The average loan balance due from cus- 
tomers seldom exceeds $150 in an office. 
Lending money to persons without en- 
dorsements or other bankable security 
is a personal service not a mass produc- 
tion industry. 


Household charges practically the 
same interest rate in all its branch offices 
in 75 cities, because it can control cost 
variations within reasonable limits. It 
has the advantages of uniformly efficient, 
trained personnel, uniform cost of 
money, and carefully selected branch 
office locations. Also its more profit- 
able offices make up for the higher ex- 
penses of those less profitable. Should 
competition in the better locations force 
a lower rate, it might be necessary to 
raise the rate in less favorable locations. 
Even now there are hundreds of com- 
munities needing small loans which 
Household cannot serve at its 2%4 per 
cent rates. 


Effect of Price Fixing 


The rate established in the Uniform 
Small Loan Law was intended only as a 
maximum. Competition, and the costs 
of operation, were expected to determine 
the actual going rate. Price fixing by 
legislation cannot accomplish more than 
this. Were the rate fixed at a point 
where only the most efficient and favor- 
ably located organizations could do 
business, capital would seek other fields, 
healthy price competition would be 
eliminated, companies like Household 
would have less incentive for further 
rate reductions, and many worthy people 
would be left. without loan service. 


Experiments in reducing the legal 
maximum interest rate to 2% per cent 
a month have always deprived many 
families of the privilege of borrowing 
sums under $100, while states which 
have limited the rate to 2 per cent or 
less, have driven the legal regulated 
business out of existence. However, a 
reasonable graduated reduction on loans 
above $100 would not materially restrict 
the source of proper j-ersonal credit. 


Household is constantly endeavoring 
in every way possible to reduce its opera- 
tion costs. This organization will con- 
tinue to maintain its leadership in effi- 
cient administration, and in meeting the 
needs of its customers at the lowest 
possible interest rate consistent with 
good business practice. 





Household Finance 
Corporation 


919 North Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, Hlinois 


Srprinto at this series of advertise- 
ments be on request 
te the Division of Research 
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SUMMARY—ORGANIZERS’ REPORTS 


Organizers’ reports show that 
unions not only protect their own 
members against unemployment, but 
are doing much to help out in the 
general programs for all wage earn- 
ers. From 28 cities comes the report 
that unions are sharing work to make 
sure that all have at least part time 
jobs. Some have gone on the five 
day week schedule, as at Fresno and 
Cincinnati in the printing shops; oth- 
ers are working in three or four day 
shifts. Eight unions pay members’ 
dues when they are out of work, and 
organizers in two cities report that 
this is the general practice. Four 


unions report unemployment benefits, 
some as high as $8 to single and $16 
to married men, and seven others are 
specifically mentioned as giving relief 


to members from general or emer- 
gency funds. Union men in several 
factories in Hamilton, Ohio, contrib- 
ute 2 to 3 per cent of their wages to 
the unemployment committee. 


Children 


Twenty cities in the United States, 
Canada, and Porto Rico are giving 
lunches, milk, etc. to school children. 
In some cities the schools are giving 
this aid, while in others private or- 
ganizations or families are giving it. 
The amount of aid varies from just 
a bottle of milk in some cities to med- 
ical aid, lunches, food, books and 
clothing, in others. 


Radio 


Eight cities have radio programs 
given by the labor unions and two 
more are planning them in the near 


future. This program is given en- 
tirely by the musicians in one city but 
in most it is given by all the unions 
working together for educational pur- 
poses. In a few cases the radio sta- 
tion donates the time to the unions, 
but in most cases they have to pay the 
regular fee. Broadcasting stations in 
one city are not favorable to union 
labor. In several cities unions have a 
radio hour once or twice a week. 


Government Contracts 


Out of fifteen cities reporting, eight 
paid the workmen according to the 
prevailing wage scale in government 
work; two very definitely did not pay 
it; and four paid it in some cases, but 
not in others. In three cities the 
8 hour standard was not observed. 
Three cities specified that wage rates 
to common labor were below stand- 
ard. 


Wage Cuts 


In these reports twenty specifically 
named companies have cut wages. 
Thirty-two cities scattered all over 
the United States and in Canada re- 
port more than one company in which 
wage cuts have taken place. All of 
these cuts amount to 10 per cent or 
more. Union workers have reported 
IO per cent to 40 per cent cuts in two 
companies and a 20 per cent to 40 
per cent cut in another. The car- 
penters in one city voluntarily cut 
their wage scale one dollar. 

The textile industry ranked first in 


- the number of wage cuts with retail 


trade taking second place. The cuts 
were high also among the hotel work- 
ers. 

















FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC 


Northeastern Section 


HE good word comes from 

Woodland, Maine, that very few 

are out of work. Frank D. 
Johnson reports that at no time has 
unemployment reached more than 10 
or 20 per cent and that these men 
would find employment in the spring. 
All members are working full time 
in most of the unions. 


At Rutland, Vt., several societies 
and the Salvation Army are taking 
care of the needs of those unem- 
ployed, writes C. H. Ward, and it is 
working out well. The organizations 
doing this work are maintained 
through donations. No out-of-work 
benefits are paid but the unions are 
helping their members keep up their 
dues. There is no work shared, as 
there is only a day’s work to be had 
now and then. Wage cuts have 
been made by all manufacturing com- 
panies. The children are very well 
taken care of and hot lunches and 
milk are furnished. 


At Lebanon, N. H., the organized 
textile workers are sharing their 
work. The mills are running about 
half of the normal capacity and the 
workers are taking equal turns; in 
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other words, each worker has about 
half the amount of usual work. The 
American Woolen Company made a 
cut in wages last September of from 
10 to 12 per cent; Carterer & Church- 
ill, Everett and Norfolk Company, 
Carter & Sons, and Carter & Rogers 
have made wage cuts also since that 
time and the workers in some of the 
above concerns are expecting to have 
to take another cut shortly—CARL 
M. MATTHEWws. 


At Portsmouth, N. H., organized 
labor is urging city officials to have 
all work done by local help and to 
have the work started as soon as 
possible. A rotating furlough is in 
practice at the navy yard, giving each 
worker an equal amount of employ- 
ment. Federal employees, machin- 
ists, patternmakers, draftsmen and 
boilermakers are affected by this. 
Among the unorganized shoeshops 
wages have been cut. Prevailing 
wage scales and the 8-hour day are 
effective in all government con- 
tracts.—B. H. CRowE Lt. 


At Groton, Conn., the carpenters 
have just taken steps to create a con- 
tingent fund to help the carpenters 
that are unemployed, writes George 


yA 
Ww 
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L. Griswold. There are not enough 
people working to warrant a wage 
cut, except by reduced hours per day. 
Some shops are working six hours 
and four days a week. It takes four 
days work to get three days pay. 


At Willimantic, Conn., a commu- 
nity hospital is to be built this spring 
which will take care of quite a few 
of those out of work. No other work 
has been started by the city other 
than the above for the relief of the 
unemployed, writes Loretta Oatley. 
Individually owned stores give credit 
to people out of work. The town 
welfare bureau and the Salvation 


Army give aid where it is needed. 
The woolen mills in Rockville and 
Stafford Springs made wage cuts the 
first of the year; the Cheney Silk 
Company made a wage reduction this 
month. Practically the whole textile 


industry is on short time. 


The Industrial Association at Cam- 
bridge, Mass., has raised funds and 
placed about 40 men to work in the 
last three months and a member of 
the city council has presented an order 
for the 5-day week for all city em- 
ployees. The teachers see that needy 
children receive food. Prevailing 
wage scales and the 8-hour day are 
effective on all Government work.— 
HERMAN Koster. 


At Marlboro, Mass., a new grade 
high school is to be built this spring 
at a cost approximating $150,000, 
which will give some work to the 
building trades craftsmen. Street and 
outside road work has also opened 
up. No unions have paid benefits 
since the fall of 1929 as it took all 
our reserve cash at that time. We 
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have no funds and 95 per cent of our 
men are out of work at this time. 
The few who have jobs share them 
with others on a basis of three days 
each week turn about. We have been 
able to maintain our wage scale so 
far, but some employers hire men be- 
low the scale-—Joun T. Tucker. 


Although there are close to 20,000 
workers unemployed at Fall River, 
Mass., no plans have been made to 
help them other than the regular re- 
lief work done by several organiza- 
tions, writes John L. Campos. Re- 
cent wage reductions have been put 
into effect in the Barnard and Ark- 
wright mills. The textile unions are 
making an effort to restore these cuts. 


The mayor’s committee on unem- 
ployment at Providence, R. I., is out 
to raise $300,000 to hire 1,000 men 
at $15 per week for 15 weeks, also 
to give $100,000 for relief work. 
The street-car men went on the 6- 
day week to help their unemployed 
members.—JOSEPH CAHIR. 


At Providence, R. I., everybody 
that is working gives 1 per cent of 
his pay each week for 16 weeks—the 
committee is trying to raise $22,000 
a week; the employers match the 
amount the employees give. One 
thousand men and women are put to 
work at $15 a week; $7,000 goes for 
other relief work. The mayor of 
Providence is chairman of the com- 
mittee handling this fund. In order 
to give extra work, the street-car men 
are taking one day off each week. 
Wage cuts have been made by the 
textile factories, the Hotel Biltmore 
and the Hotel Crown and by the 
jewelry shops. Prevailing wage 
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scales and the 8-hour day are effec- 
tive on all Government contracts.— 
James J. CARROLL. 


Among the positions secured by the 
city and state free employment bu- 
reaus at Brooklyn, N. Y., the major- 
ity seem to be for salesmen and sales- 
women and the commission basis pre- 
dominates, writes John Dean. The 
unions try and divide their work. 
Local and police stations distribute 
food to the needy. Wage-workers 
of all classes have received from 10 
to 25 per cent cuts in pay. One of the 
radio stations has a trade-union hour 
every week. 


On the committee on unemploy- 
ment appointed by the mayor at 
Elmira, N. Y., organized labor is re- 
presented by the writer, Harry Mar- 
tin. The Department of Public 
Works and the Park Department 


have two 3-day shifts each week. 
Trees are being cut down, the wood 
split and delivered to the poor. Car- 
penters, lathers and plumbers are 
paying out-of-work benefits and their 


funds seem to be sufficient. Milk is 
served free to the children who are 
unable to pay for it. The Elmira 
Star Gazette has created a milk fund 
through public subscription and milk 
is delivered daily to the homes of the 
unemployed. A contract for paint- 
ing the interior of the Federal Build- 
ing here was given to the Associated 
Painting Company of New York 
City. This firm pays $5 a day and 
works 48 hours a week, while the 
prevailing wage here is $9.50 a day 
and the 5-day week. 

Wm. J. C. Kay reports that at Oil 


City, Pa., the local chamber of com- 
merce—by creating a general com- 
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mittee composed of representatives 
of various interests, including the 
president of our Central Labor Union 
and the business agent of the Build- 
ing Trades Council—formulated a 
plan to relieve the unemployment 
situation. A fund amounting to 
about $10,000 a month is being volun- 
tarily subscribed to by the workers 
who have steady work and by salaried 
persons, city employees and proceeds 
from bake sales, et cetera. It is in- 
tended to place as many as possible 
of the 400 men who registered at 
work grading streets and other muni- 
cipal work necessary at a wage of 
$3 a day of eight hours. 


The Mayor’s Committee on Unem- 
ployment at Philadelphia, Pa., is in 
progress of raising $5,000,000 to 
meet the wages of the unemployed 
and giving them employment on non- 
productive work, writes Gay Borrelli. 
No firm has endeavored to cut wages 
in the building industry. In many 
sections the public schools are feed- 
ing the children of unemployed par- 
ents. On Government contracts the 
prevailing wage scales are only partly 
lived up to. The musicians union has 
been broadcasting. 


Southeastern Section 


The Chamber of Commerce at 
Asheville, N. C., has an unemploy- 
ment committee and is conducting a 
“‘give-a-job” campaign. While there 
has been some response it is almost 
negligible, considering the number out 
of work, writes Clyde Cascaddon. 
Ninety per cent of the building crafts 
are idle and there is little or no work 
to be divided. All clerks employed 
by the Bon Marche department store 
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received a 10 per cent wage reduc- 
tion. Unorganized auto mechanics 
and printers received wage cuts rang- 
ing from 10 to 35 per cent. Some 
forestry work is being done on the 
8-hour basis. 


The Forestry Service of the United 
States has given a community wood- 
yard to the citizens of Asheville, 
N. C., where wood is cut by those out 
of work. The citizens are urged to 
buy this wood, in that way pay- 
ing the men for their labor, writes 
B. R. Adams. All unions have more 
members out of work than they can 
take care of. All retail and depart- 
ment stores have reduced their work- 
ing forces about 50 per cent and those 
remaining have had to take a wage 
cut from 10 to 40 per cent. With 
the exception of the union shops all 


garages and machine shops have done 
the same. There is very little work 
in the building trades. 


Chas. M. Gaskill reports that at 
Greensboro, N. C., the unemploy- 
ment committee, consisting of big 
business men, citizens committee and 
sponsored by the Central Labor 
Union, maintains a free employment 
agency. Several hosiery companies 
and the Blue Bell Overall Company 
have cut wages. While we should 
like to make use of the radio for 
union purposes, the price is prohibi- 
tive. 


Organized labor was represented 
on the governor’s committee on un- 
employment at Winston-Salem, N. 
C., reports Edward L. Crouch. A 
few of the building trades and print- 
ers are sharing work with each other. 
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Most all department stores have cut 
wages. The P. H. Hanes Knitting 
Company the first of January reduced 
wages 12% per cent; the Chatham 
Blanket Mills from 10 to 25 per cent. 


W. H. Strippy reports that the 
funds of all local unions at Charles- 
ton, S. C., are very low and do not 
permit the payment of unemployment 
benefits. A 10 per cent cut in wages 
has been made by most of the depart- 
ment stores. All corporations except 
the power company are working short 
time. Children who live at a distance 
from the school are taken there by 
bus. 


At Columbia, S. C., the street rail- 
way has again started operation of 
their street cars which has put the men 
to work and helped the unemployment 
situation some. Funds of the locals 
are very low but they help their mem- 
bers who are in need all they can, 
writes J. W. Rivers. Organized wage- 
earners wages have not been reduced 
but in open shops wages have been cut. 
Free textbooks are furnished to school 
children of the unemployed through 
a fund maintained by donations. 


Organized labor cooperates with 
relief organizations at Spartanburg, 
S. C., in aiding the unemployed. All 
union members share what work there 
is with each other. Wages have been 
reduced in the building trades. On 
the Government Post Office Building 
laborers work ten hours per day at 
20 cents an hour; carpenters eight 
hours at 40 cents an hour. The 
Trades Council makes use of the radio 
for educational purposes.—A. R. 
WHITED. 
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The city of Birmingham, Ala., has 
voted $500,000 on bond issue to give 
work around public parks, et cetera, 
writes R. A. Root. Prevailing wage 
scales and the 8-hour day are effective 
on Government ‘work. The Central 
Labor Union broadcasts twice a week 
over WKBC, the time being donated 
by the station. 


A house-to-house canvass for work 
has been made at Mobile, Ala. It 
will take about five weeks to remodel 
some of the stores, and they are 
having their work done at this time. 
Boilermakers and electricians pay the 
dues of unemployed members; cigar- 
makers pay unemployment benefits. 
All except printing and garment work- 
ers unions are low in funds. The lat- 
ter are working about three days a 
week. Our public schools are doing 
nothing to help the children of the 


unemployed, but parent, civic and wel- 
fare organizations are doing good 


work along this line. We are not 
financially able to pay for time on the 
radio.—JOHN E. WINSTANLEY. 


At Jacksonville, Fla., the city com- 
mission is employing men at $3 per 
day of nine hours and three days a 
week in park improvements, street 
cleaning, et cetera, writes W. H. 
Brough. A free employment bureau 
assists those out of work to secure 
positions. A soup kitchen is main- 
tained at Shriners Temple—the food 
is furnished by the various merchants 
and Shriners pay for the cooking of it. 
The Seaboard Air Line Railroad is 
transferring men of all trades from 
small shops at outlying terminals to 
the main shops, causing all old men 
laid off to be called into service before 
outside men are put on. The general 
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wage situation is good, except that 
carpenters are paid from 40 to 60 
cents an hour, painters 30 to 50 and 
plumbers 75. There are 2,000 union 
men out of work. 


At Lakeland, Fla., all grove work 
possible is being done—picking, pack- 
ing and cleaning up of the groves, as 
well as repairing, repainting and over- 
hauling houses, to give work to the 
unemployed, writes John W. Ray. 
Through pressure the contractor 
building the post office here was 
forced to observe the 8-hour day, but 
does not pay the prevailing wages. 


A free employment agency is being 
operated at Orlando, Fla., by the 
Workmen's Association, writes W. J. 
Cahill. To the locked-out members 
of their union the printers are paying 
benefits. These men have been out 
since January 1. The newspapers are 
paying from 20 to 40 per cent less 
than the union scale to strike-break- 
ers. Wages of office workers on the 
newspapers have also been cut. Lack 
of funds make it impossible for radio 
broadcasting. The police department 
is stopping all outsiders seeking work 
and sending them back north. The 
Salvation Army looks after the desti- 
tute. The printers are paying strike 
benefits. Their salary was cut from 
10 to 20 per cent. 


Max Mattie Rivera reports that at 
Yauco, Porto Rico, a chocolate indus- 
try has been established which works 
on the 10-hour-day basis. School 
dining rooms are maintained to feed 
the children whose parents are out of 
work. The prevailing wage scale and 
the 8-hour day are observed on all 
Government contracts. 
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East Central Section 


The Windsor (Canada) City Coun- 
cil is doing all within its power to 
help the unemployed, writes Martin 
J. Ryan. There is a large number of 
men coming to this point thinking that 
it is easy to get into Detroit, Mich., 
and I would advise these men to stay 
away for they can not get into the 
United States from this point. The 
funds of the unions are very low and 
in order to keep the unemployed mem- 
bers in good standing, the locals are 
paying their dues to the head office. 
Entertainments of all kinds are given 
to raise funds for those out of work. 
Contractors are asking for a reduc- 
tion in wages of all building trades 
but the unions will make every effort 
to maintain the scale. The Board of 
Education looks after the needs of 
children whose parents are out of 
work, 


The ‘City Council at Winnipeg, 
Canada, pays relief to the unem- 


ployed, writes Charles Ryan. The 
typographical union pays relief bene- 
fits of $8 to single men and $16 to 
married men. Referendum vote on 
assessment ranging froni one-half to 
one per cent for unemployment relief 
received a majority vote but not the 
three-quarters majority it needed to 
put it into effect. Wage cuts among 
unorganized workers are general. 
Workers at the Jacob Crowley Gar- 
ment Factory are striking against a 
wage reduction ranging from $10 to 
$15 a week. 


From Kalamazoo, Mich., comes 
word that the Federation of Labor 
has been operating a relief kitchen 
since November 4 and expects to con- 


tinue at least until April 1. Most all 
of the supplies have been donated by 
the merchants and farmers and no 
money has been solicited but we have 
received $100 in cash donations. We 
serve two meals daily and approxi- 
mate 450 mealsa day. The kitchen is 
not confined to organized labor but is 
open to all who need assistance and is 
under the direction of the organiza- 
tion committee.—E. M. Curry. 


R. J. Dorow reports that the car- 
penters local union at Marquette, 
Mich., keep all members who are out 
of work in good standing. Plans for 
the relief of those unemployed were 
laid before the city commission by 
organized labor but were turned 
down. Street-car men and railroad 
employees have received wage cuts. 


Because of the fact that the open- 
pit mines do not operate during the 
winter months, the village of Hibbing 
and the town of Stuntz, Minn., em- 
ploy between 600 and 700 men on a 
two-weeks-about basis, reports Ar- 
nold Newberg. The finances of the 
various unions are in a fair condition 
at the present time. Plans are under 
way to cooperate with the State Fed- 
eration of Labor and the Central 
Labor Union of the Twin Cities on a 
state-wide radio broadcast. 


Wm. H. Sommers reports that at 
Racine, Wis., the only plan for help- 
ing those out of work is through a 
committee on charity which has cen- 
tralized all funds. Union funds are 
scant. Wages have been cut in prac- 
tically all factories. From a special 
fund milk is furnished to the school 
children. On the post office job all 
work is done by union men except 
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NO HOT BOXES 








A HOT BOX can stop a 


train ... cause bother and 
delay for a while. But it 
cannot upset the general 


scheme of the entire system ... even for a moment, 


The same is true of the human being who 
works on a railroad. He may cause momentary 
trouble. But the spirit of the organization moves 
steadily forward and leaves him behind. 

We on the Baltimore & Ohio like to feel that 
there are no hot boxes among us. We believe 
that every one of us realizes that he’ll roll much 
further and faster by keeping in step with the 


spirit of our road . . . the “‘will to please.” 


BALTIMORE & OHIO 


70,000 of us invite you to ride on our railroad 
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steamfitters, building laborers and 
roofers. 


At Akron, Ohio, benefit shows and 
parties are given to raise funds for 
those out of work, writes D. W. 
Held. All unions where funds per- 
mit are helping their unemployed. 
The Quaker Oats Company is work- 
ing six days per week with a full force. 
The Wise Furname Company, a union 
plant, is working four days a week 
with fair outlook for continuance of 
work. The engineers and some of the 
building trades are sharing their work 
with each other. Fifty cents an hour 
is paid for common labor. 


Street work and odd jobs at Alli- 
ance, Ohio, are furnishing work for 
some of the unemployed, writes C. L. 
Archer. Building craftsmen are work- 
ing only five days a week. Barbers, 


carpenters and building tradesmen are 
sharing work with their unemployed 
members. All unorganized workers 
have received wage cuts. Prevailing 
wage scales and the 8-hour day are 
effective on Government contract 
work. 


As a result of repeated requests by 
organized labor the mayor of Canton, 
Ohio, has appointed an emergency 
advisory committee, of which the 
writer, John Hagan, is a member. As 
far as the funds of the several unions 
will permit they are paying the dues 
of those out of work and in such cases 
where distress exists grant small loans 
or make donations. All unskilled 
labor has received wage cuts. A move- 
ment has been started within the past 
two weeks to give each child under 
weight one-half pint milk per day, but 
the parents must pay for it. Unem- 
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ployment is and has been very bad 
here for the past six months, particu- 
larly in the building trades. There is 
a move among general contractors to 
cut wages and they are attempting the 
old policy of divide and conquer by 
attacking the conditions and wages 
of one craft at a time. The writer 
has been having conferences with the 
contractors on this question. 


At Cincinnati, Ohio, the Union 
Label League is doing good work pro- 
moting the demand for the label. The 
printing trades have adopted the 5 
day week to aid their unemployed 
members. A new organization, Wait- 
resses Union No. 276, has been estab- 
lished and is growing nicely. We are 
outlining a busy program for the near 
future.—Bos HESKETH. 


At Hamilton, Ohio, a citizens un- 
employment committee is functioning 
and men are being given some employ- 
ment at $3 per day of eight hours. 
The payroll is about $2,700 a week, 
and the writer believes Hamilton has 
about as good a grip on the situation 
as any city. Several local unions are 
assisting their members as much as 
their funds will allow. Trade-union- 
ists in several factories are contribut- 
ing 2 and 3 per cent of their wages 
to the unemployment committee. 
Some companies have cut the wages 
of their salaried employees as much 
as 10 per cent. There is no doubt 
that many workmen have had their 
wages cut, but this is not noted in 
those industries where we have agree- 
ments. The entire personnel of our 
public school system are contributing 
3 per cent to the unemployment com- 
mittee, besides the Board of Educa- 
tion is and has been furnishing food 
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LOCAL TELEPHONE SERVICE ONCE COST 


‘240 A YEAR 








In 1879, the New York telephone directory 
was a card listing 252 names. There were 
no telephone numbers, nor any need for 
them. When you telephoned, you gave the 
operator the name of the person you wanted. 
Service was slow, inadequate and limited 
principally to people of wealth. The cost of a 
single telephone was as high as $240 a year. 

Today, you can talk to any one of hun- 
dreds of thousands of telephone users for a 
fraction of what it then cost for connection 
with less than three hundred. Every new 
installation increases the scope and value 
of the telephones in your home or office. 

Twenty-four hours of every day, the 
telephone stands ready to serve you in the 
ordinary affairs of life and in emergencies. 
In the dead of night, it will summon a 
physician to the bedside of a sick child. Men 


transact a great part of their business over 
it. Women use it constantly to save steps 
and time in social and household duties. In 
an increasing number of ways, it helps to 
make this a united, more active, more 
efficient nation. 

Simply by lifting the receiver you be- 
come part of a nation-wide communication 
system that uses 80,000,000 miles of wire, 
and represents an investment of more than 
$4,000,000,000. Yet the cost of local service 
is only a few cents a day. 

Subscribers who look back over the month 
and consider what the telephone has meant 
to them in convenience, security and 
achievement are quick to appreciate its in- 
dispensable value and reasonable price. 

Frequently you hear it said—“The tele- 
phone gives you a lot for your money.” 





* AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY * 


® 
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and clothing for needy school chil- 
dren.—STANLEY OGG. 


At Massillon, Ohio, the City Coun- 
cil, Park Board, Welfare Federation, 
Retail Merchants and the Chamber of 
Commerce are giving all aid possible 
to our unemployed, writes H. P. Cole- 
man. The carpenters have a con- 
tingent fund out of which they keep 
all unemployed members in good 
standing. Carpenters, bricklayers and 
painters are sharing work with each 
other. The Reliance Manufacturing 
Company and the Central Alloy Steel 
Corporation have made wage reduc- 
tions. Books, food and wearing ap- 
parel are furnished to school children 
of the needy. 


To help give work to the unem- 
ployed at Champaign-Urbana, III, 


funds have been appropriated for 
public improvements, writes J. W. 
Dunn. Most all of the building crafts 
have been prorating their work. The 
agreements of these crafts do not 
expire until April, 1932, and as a rule 
there is no talk of wage reductions. 


At Herrin, IIl., all of the unions are 
sending resolutions to state and public 
officials urging public work to be done, 
reports Fred Martin. On account of 
the new mechanical loading devices 
the miners are divding their time. 
Books and clothes are furnished to 
school children. 


Charles E. Souza reports that the 
unemployment committee at Jackson- 
ville, IIl., is trying to help all it can to 
locate jobs for the unemployed. No 
unions have unemployment benefits 
but there seem to be no hardships 
among organized workers. A non- 


union bridge factory cut the wages of 
its employees 10 per cent; non-union 
garment factories made wage cuts 
ranging from 10 to 25 per cent. 


About the only thing accomplished 
by the Mayor’s Committee on Unem- 
ployment at Springfield, Ill., reports 
Jas. A. La Veer, is that the wage 
scale of the common laborers has been 
reduced from 55 to 40 cents an hour. 
No other wage cuts have been made 
except the above. Up until the pres- 
ent time prevailing wages and hours 
on Government work has been paid, 
but in the building of the new fair 
ground the common laborers are get- 
ting only 40 cents an hour, I5 cents 
below the scale. 


None of the local unions at Spring- 
field, Ill., have established unemploy- 
ment funds, but all are helping their 
members in various ways, writes R. E. 
Woodmansee. The printers have 
adopted the 5-day week and several 
unions have been paying benefits out 
of their general funds. Members of 
Typographical Union No. 177, Paint- 
ers and Decorators Union No. 90, 
Plumbers and Steamfitters No. 137, 
Sheet Metal Workers No. 84, and 
several others are sharing their work 
with their unemployed. There have 
been wage cuts by concerns that do not 
employ union labor but none of the 
unions have suffered wage cuts. The 
nonunion workers are beginning to 
realize the value of belonging to a 
union and there is a tendency to join 
local unions where their trade is or- 
ganized. It was reported that some 
state work was going on at the fair 
grounds where the contractors were 
not paying the prevailing wage scale 
to some crafts. A committee waited 
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on the governor and he promised to 
take it up with the contractor. 


West Central Section 


The free employment bureau at 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, has helped to 
locate work for some of the unem- 
ployed, but we still have a great num- 
ber out of work, writes Fred Bur- 
winkel. Almost every factory has cut 
wages. 


At Sioux City, lowa, open meetings 
are held every Monday evening for 
the unemployed, writes S. E. Garnett, 
and have met with very good results 
in getting some building started. 
Most all railroad craftsmen share 
their employment. The larger de- 


partment stores have cut wages. The 
public schools furnish milk lunches to 


children unable to pay for them. Also 
there is a free dental clinic and shoes 
are supplied to children through the 
Red Cross. 


At South Bend, Ind., the fire sta- 
tions have been used for the registra- 
tion of those out of work, writes 
Mary L. Garner. The community 
chest has established various reliefs, 
working in conjunction with other 
agencies. The local Chamber of Com- 
merce and the various unions are try- 
ing to assist their members out of 
work, Painters are sharing their 
work with each other. All large fac- 
tories are reported to have cut wages. 
Wilsons Shirt & Hosiery Company 
have the 5-day week, but an added 
hour has been made to each day and 
wages reduced. The Central Labor 
Union has plans for radio broadcast 
ing. 
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Organizers Max Mathews and Ed- 
ward Kehrer report that at Muncie, 
Ind., apples are sold on the street and 
through the free employment agency 
in an effort to help those out of work. 
Most of the unions are sharing work 
with their members. No unions re- 
port wage cuts. Several of the schools 
feed children the noon meal and see 
that they have clothing, barbering 
and shoes. A Federal Labor Union 
was organized and 24 were initiated 
at its first meeting. Prospects look 
good for the new union. 


H. L. Messex reports that at 
Evansville, Ind., while several plans 
have been tried to help those out of 
work, they have not been successful. 
The only loans that can be secured 
here are from the regular loan com- 
panies. 


Rapid City, S. Dak., is planning 
sewer extensions, et cetera, reports 
Claude Barton, and this will help give 
work to some. The wages of common 
laborers employed by the Pennington 
Company have been cut from 40 to 35 
cents an hour; the Warren Lamb 
Lumber Company is paying $1.25 for 
a day’s work of ten hours. This is the 
lowest wage paid in the state for this 
kind of work. 


Painters Local Union No. 401 at 
Hot Springs, Ark., has an emergency 
fund on which it draws for its unem- 
ployed members, writes Charles W. 
Lester. Henry Cambell, a union car- 
penter, is secretary of the Mayor's 
Committee on Unemployment, with 
headquarters at the city hall. All pub- 
lic school teachers are giving part of 
their salary to help meet the needs 
of the children. 
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Work on two new school buildings 
has been started at Arkansas City, 
Kans., writes A. P. Garrison, and 
common laborers are being paid at 
the rate of 30 cents an hour. The city 
has employed 30 or 40 men three days 
per week for extra work, paying 45 
cents an hour for common labor. Our 
junior and senior high schools are giv- 
ing one meal a day to 75 to 100 stu- 
dents at the rate of 15 cents per week 
each. We broadcast over WBBZ. 


The United Trades and Labor As- 
sembly at Louisville, Ky., has a relief 
committee that is doing some work 
among the unemployed members. 
The city has donated $75,000 and this 
gives three days work a week to men 
with two or more children. Most 
unions here were hurt and still are, 
due to the fact that funds of the differ- 
ent organizations are tied up by the 
crashing of the national banks and 
trust companies and the matter is not 
yet settled. Building trades have re- 
ceived cuts in wages and this also 
holds good for practically every in- 
dustry in the city. Through private 
donations some of the schools are 
giving lunches to children who are not 
able to pay for same. The Label 
League and the organization commit- 
tee grasp every chance to place prop- 
aganda by means of the radio, but 
the chances are very few as stations 
here do not feel favorably inclined 
towards labor.—J. T. Woopwarp. 


With the aid of the mayor and the 
Chamber of Commerce at Jackson, 
Tenn., the unemployed are registered, 
and then efforts are made to find work 
for them. Carpenters and painters 
are the only crafts that have any 
funds to help their members. Some 


of our retail merchants have cut 
wages—the clerks are not organized 
in these stores. The parent-teachers 
organization sees that children of the 
unemployed are taken care of. We 
are looking for work to begin on the 
new $350,000 post office to be built 
here and our new $150,000 public 
auditorium. While there has been no 
contract let yet, the two appraisals 
have been made by the Government 
and state legislature —W. L. Dirree. 


There is but one bread line in Mem- 
phis, Tenn., and that is conducted 
through the private efforts of the fire- 
fighters. They care for about 250 
daily. The Mayor’s Committee on 
Unemployment is cooperating with 
Labor in caring for 1,400 families. 
The Salvation Army serves soup and 
furnishes one night’s lodging. The 
street-car men are using the stag- 
gered-run system so that all will get a 
chance to work some time. All mer- 
cantile establishments, hotels and 
chain stores have reduced wages from 
10 to 40 per cent. Lower wages are 
paid to common laborers on Govern- 
ment work than prevails elsewhere 
and the 8-hour standard is not ob- 
served.—THOMAS E. CARROLL. 


At Nashville, Tenn., bonds for pub- 
lic improvements in the way of 
schools, hospitals, et cetera, have been 
issued by the city council, reports E. 
E. Woodward. Some of the building 
trades are working in shifts of 2% 
days each week. Obryan Brothers, 
which has been run as a union shop 
since its start, and employing 500 
garment workers, on February 6 
made a reduction of from 25 to 33 
per cent and established the 9-hour 
day. Free lunch tickets are issued in 
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some of the poorer sections of the 
city and some are given shoes and 
clothing. 


West South Central Section 


Ora Page reports that at Baton 
Rouge, La., the outlook is better; 
building operations have started and 
work on our new $4,000,000 state 
capitol has begun. A new local union 
of common laborers has been organ- 
ized with 45 charter members and a 
scale of 40 cents an hour. There will 
be a government post office built here 
this summer and efforts are being 
made to see that prevailing wage 
scales and the 8-hour day are ob- 
served. 


Benefit dances and shows are being 
given by organized labor at Shreve- 
port, La., the proceeds of which are 


to help the unemployed. Moving-pic- 
ture operators, machinists, street-car 
men and printers share their work 
with each other. The street-car men 
had a 5 per cent wage cut; railroad 
machinists also had a wage reduction. 
—Crcit G. PARKER. 


The Galveston (Tex.) Chamber of 
Commerce Unemployment Commit- 
tee submitted a plan of “do your work 
now while you can get it cheap” and 
recommended a cut in wages for 60 or 
90 days, but it did not work. Some 
of the unions have paid dues for mem 
bers and some have paid part dues for 
those who are about to be dropped. 
Funds are holding out good. The 
painters have shared some of their 
work, working 3-day shifts on some 
jobs. The printers, bookbinders and 
printing pressmen have been cut 10 
per cent in their wages at Clark and 
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Courts. Some of these men have 
worked there 48 years. Because of 
the expense the painters had to cease 
using the radio for broadcasting pur- 
poses.—Henry W. E. RABE. 


To help divide their work so that 
all may share, the plumbers and 
painters have adopted the 5-day week 
at Kingsville, Tex., writes J. D. 
Sturm. Prevailing wages and the 8- 
hour day are effective on all Govern- 
ment contracts. 


The business men and the board of 
city development of Pampa, Tex., 
have created the office of labor com- 
missioner and have put the writer, 
Frank Henry, in charge. We are 
putting forth every effort to get the 
cooperation of all employing firms 
and so far are meeting with good suc- 
cess. Carpenters, culinary workers 
and painters share work opportuni- 
ties. The carpenters voluntarily re- 
duced their scale $1, to be effective 
during the depression. 


The citizens of Teague, Tex., have 
raised a special fund to work men on 
street repairs, et cetera, writes T. F. 
Hamilton. Carpenters share their 
work with each other. All industries 
have cut wages. Food and clothing 
are given to needy school children. 


Mountain States 


David G. Mitchell reports that the 
state legislature at Phoenix, Ariz., 
matched the Federal-aid projects 
with a like appropriation to start pub- 
lic work, and the highway department 
is working day and night on plans for 
road and bridge work. The wages 
paid to iron workers and carpenters 
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on many Federal-aid projects are 
from $2 to $3 below the scale. A 
committee from the Phoenix Building 
Trades Council called on the Arizona 
Highway Commission endeavoring to 
have them see that wage scales are 
maintained on highway contracts. 
The chairman advised that they were 
paying the prevailing scale on work 
done direct by the state but they have 
no power to force the contractor to 
pay the scale on Federal-aid projects. 
There is a large amount of Federal- 
aid work being done now and more to 
be done in the future. 


An odd-job campaign is in progress 
at Sheridan, Wyo., writes Charles 
Schlotzhauer. We are fortunate in 
having only a small number out of 
work. Aside from the seasonal slump 
in the building trades, coal mines are 
operating only two and three days a 
week. The Red Cross takes care of 
the needs of the school children. 


Ogden, Utah, sends in word that 
under a law just passed the county is 
allowed to levy a half mill on the tax- 
payers, the money to be used for work 
to help the unemployed. The locals 
are all trying to take care of the sick 
and pay their dues. Most of the 
unions are out of funds, except for a 
small amount for necessary expenses. 
Some of the stores have cut wages. 
The Burke Company started the post 
office building last week. They ex- 
pect to use union carpenters and to 
pay the union scale. The Salt Lake 
Federation of Labor broadcasts regu- 
larly each week. A union of grocery 
clerks was organized—James M. 
Hurst. 
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At Ogden, Utah, most all unions 
divide their work wherever possible, 
reports T. E. Myers. The George A. 
Whitmeyer & Sons Company, con- 
tractors, refused to sign a building 
contract with the Grant Stores be- 
cause they had a union labor clause in 
it. A state building program of $1,- 
510,000 to be financed by a bond issue 
was suggested by the joint legislative 
committee on unemployment in a re- 
port as part of a $10,000,000 build- 
ing program including highways, Fed- 
eral and church buildings to be started 
in the state mostly in the present year. 
The committee reported that there 
are about 8,000 registered unem- 
ployed persons in Salt Lake County 
and about 3,000 in Weber County. 
The total unemployed in the state was 
estimated at about 12,500. 


A special committee of twenty is 
interested in finding work for the un- 
employed at Pueblo, Colo., and all 
are members of the local Chamber of 
Commerce, the writer included. The 
carpenters are assisting the members 
of their organization who are the 
hardest hit. While there have been 
no wage reductions, yet some new jobs 
start men at lower pay than the scale. 
We very frequently use the radio for 
educational purposes.—J. W. Buccs. 


Pacific Coast 


Organized labor at Roslyn, Wash., 
have appealed to their Senators and 
Congressmen at Washington to have 
work started on the Government dam 
at Lake Cle Elum, reports S. R. Just- 
ham. Most of our members are 
working only two and three days a 
week. 
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At Eugene, Oreg., the city unem- 
ployment committee decided against 
the 5-day week as a help in solving 
the unemployment problem. They 
felt this would only be of temporary 
help. The merchants division of the 
Chamber of Commerce has endorsed 
the “clean-up week” for the entire 
community and has recommended a 
general yard cleaning and building 
repairing and painting. This idea, 
however, is not meeting with much 
enthusiasm. The lumber industry has 
cut wages clear through from office 
help to logger. The culinary workers 
voluntarily took a wage cut for a 
period of 60 days when they will 
again resume their old scale. This 
has met with disfavor among other 
trade unions.—RoBERT M. FISCHER, 


Jr. 


Appropriations are being sought, 
writes C. D. Long, so that road work 
around Klamath Falls, Oreg., can be- 
gin. All our local unions’ finances are 
fair. The rotating system is being 
used by the plumbers so that all may 
have a chance to work. All lumber 
and box companies have made a 10 
per cent cut in wages. We are having 
trouble with the post office that is 
being built here—laborers are being 
paid $4 a day while the scale is $6. 
The wages paid other craftsmen are 
all right. 


At Pendleton, Oreg., everyone was 
tagged for $1 and the money turned 
over to the city water department to 
be used to complete the digging of 


ditches, laying of pipe, et cetera, for 
the extension of water service to the 
cemetery and this gave work to some 
of the unemployed, reports Alex 
Manning. Unions are not sharing 
work for there is no work to share. 


Modesto, Calif., is putting in sewer 
system to help give work and is urging 
all merchants to do their remodeling 
at this time, writes A. J. Felt. All of 
the unions are working part time so 
that all may have a share of the work. 
The public schools feed the children 
of the needy. 


An unemployment benefit dance was 
held by organized labor at Fresno, 
Calif., as a result of which $1,700 was 
raised. This money is being used in 
giving out grocery orders. The print- 
ers have gone on the 5-day week in all 
newspaper shops and this has ab- 
sorbed the slack in their unemployed. 
The machinists are each taking three 
and four days a week. Several big 
unorganized companies have slashed 
wages from 10 to 25 per cent.—C. E. 
Down. 


H. E. Roberts reports that at Santa 
Rosa, Calif., in order to supply work 
the city has put men to painting fire 
boxes, hydrants and marking streets; 
also a gang has been employed to iron 
out the high places in all city streets. 
Efforts are being made by the writer 
with the cooperation of the Central 
Labor Union to organize all unor- 
ganized crafts in this locality. 
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Roads 











Berter ROADS are beneficial to all 
groups of citizens. 

§ They bring to the worker more employ- 
ment, which in turn makes them better cus- 
tomers for local business. 


§ Better roads bring to the community a 
greater volume of business. 

§ Work and better home conditions make bet- 
ter citizens—citizens for whom communism 
has no appeal. 


§ Get behind all measures in your state legis- 
lature or city councils for 
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